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The book which is the subject of this article was bought at 
auction in Oxford, in the year 1708, by Thomas Hearne, the 
learned editor of the edition of Pliny’s Letters published at Oxford 
in 1703. The purchase he himself records in an autograph note 
on the title-page. Hearne fully recognized the source and impor- 
tance of the MS readings of the book, and collated them with care, 
as is shown by two copies of his 1703 edition, now in the Bodleian, 
in which these readings are inserted by his hand, apparently in 
preparation for an enlarged edition, which was published at 
Amsterdam in 1709, if bibliographies can be trusted. I have not 
been able thus far to find a copy. 

But Hearne’s work seems to have been disregarded by recent 
editors, and the book rested forgotten in the Bodleian until 
Mr. E. G. Hardy called attention to it in the Journal of Philology, 
Vol. XVII (1888), and repeated part of his statement in the intro- 
duction to his edition of Pliny’s Correspondence with Trajan, 
which appeared a few months later. The article from the Journal 
of Philology has now been reprinted in his Studies in Roman 
History. Mr. Hardy appears to have overlooked Hearne’s actual 
use of the book, though of course he notices his purchase of it. 

In the course of a summer’s work in England in the collection 
of further material for my forthcoming critical edition of Pliny’s 


Letters, I have recently had occasion to study this volume with 
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some degree of care, and have arrived at conclusions in certain 
respects quite different from those reached by Mr. Hardy. These 
conclusions, and the grounds for them, it is my purpose to set 
forth here, with grateful recognition of the obligation we are under 
to Mr. Hardy for calling renewed attention to the book, now so 
many years ago, and for emphasizing again its importance. 

Mr. Hardy judged it proved that the volume under considera- 
tion belonged to Aldus himself, was emended throughout in his 
hand from certain sources mentioned in the preface to his edition 
of 1508, and served as the copy from which the printer set up the 
type of that edition in its first form. I, on the other hand, trust 
that I can show good reason for believing that the volume never 
was in the possession of Aldus, but was the property, and, in cer- 
tain of its MS parts, the work, of quite a different man; and that 
its importance for the reconstitution of the text of Pliny’s Letters 
is all the greater on this account. 

The volume concerned has the Bodleian shelf-mark ‘ Auct. L. 
4. 3,” and is cased in a Bodleian binding of only some half a century 
ago. Three individual books are, however, included within its 
covers. The first of these is the edition of the nine books of Pliny’s 
Letters published at Bologna in 1498 by Beroaldus; the second 
is the ‘‘Hpistole 46 nuper reperte” of the correspondence with 
Trajan published by Avantius in 1502; the third is the ‘Opus- 
culum eruditum” of Beroaldus himself, published at Bologna in 
1497. The three books are of the same format, and of the same 
general character of paper and type, and apparently were included 
in the same binding long before the present covers were affixed; 
for a wormhole of antiquarian character has pierced the last 
pages of part 2 and the first of part 3 in accurate prolongation. 
But part 3 was added to parts 1 and 2 at a later date than that of 
the union of these two parts. For parts 1 and 2 have the folios 
numbered consecutively in the same ink, and apparently in the 
same hand, that has added many of the marginal and interlinear 
annotations that are later to be discussed, and furthermore, several 
of these annotations are cross-references by the number of the 
folio, and the hand is substantially contemporaneous with the 
printed text. Part 3, on the other hand, while it shows a num- 
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bering of the folios consecutive with that of parts 1 and 2, yet 
exhibits in this numbering a different hand and ink. It is of no 
further interest for our discussion. 

Some facts concerning the early editions of Pliny’s Letters 
must be borne in mind, in order to comprehend the bearing of the 
later discussion. The first edition (Keil’s p) was like the large 
majority of the MSS of the Letters that date from the fifteenth 
century in containing eight books only, the eighth book being 
omitted without sign or remark, and the ninth numbered as the 
eighth. But an edition published without indication of place, 
date, or printer’s name, suddenly added to the already well-known 
eight books a ninth. This edition is now generally ascribed by 
experts in such matters to the Roman printing-house of a certain 
Schurener from Boppard, and is believed to have been published 
about the year 1474. This Roman edition (Keil’s r) was sub- 
stantially the basis of a number of other editions that appeared 
during the next quarter of a century. Of these later editors 
Pomponius Laetus appears to have used also the Vatican codex 
3864 (Keil’s V), which contains Books i—iv only, and he may 
have had access also to the same MS that r used, or to one like it. 
The other editors of this period either repeated their predecessors, 
or emended them from some of the then common eight-book MSS, 
or from conjecture. 

Roughly speaking, the MS authority of r in its first eight 
books was not substantially different from some of the eight-book 
MSS (all of the fifteenth century) still extant. But no such MSS 
known to me have any trace of more than eight books. A Prag 
MS, to be sure, that was followed by Titze in his edition printed 
at Leipzig in 1823, and another, and better, copy from the same 
original, which copy (of the early fifteenth century) I have 
recently found in the British Museum (Harleianus 2497, olim 
Cusanus), contain some letters of the ninth book intermingled 
with others of the seventh and eighth books, and numbered as 
Book viii; but these codices, lacking in completeness and confused 
in the order of the letters, are poor relations of the M-family, and 
certainly have no connection with r. I have found no trace of 
any such MSS in Italy. 
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What r’s source was cannot be at present determined. It has 
utterly disappeared from human ken. It was certainly not M (the 
codex Mediceus, XLVII. 36 of the Laurentian Library), nor any 
defective member of the M-family; for the differences of reading 
between r and M are too great to be accounted for on this theory. 
And furthermore, it is tolerably certain that M was brought to 
Italy in 1508, was not known to editors before that time, and was 
used by none before the second edition of Catanaeus, in 1518. 

Again, the ninth book of r is the eighth of M, and of the first 
Aldine edition (Keil’s a), published in 1508. The reasons for 
trusting the arrangement in Ma, as above that in r and the other 
editions before Aldus, I need not here discuss. The eighth book 
is complete in M. But the book is not complete in r. It lacks 
8. 3-18. 11, the sentence at the former point running nauwiwm 
patiens eodem quo emerat, without remark or sign of any omis- 
sion. Now in the edition of Beroaldus, a copy of which forms 
the first part of the volume I am especially discussing, this same 
sentence reads nauiwm patiens hic mutilus Codex. eodem quo 
emerat. Just before hic a MS hand has added a cross + in the 
text, and repeated it in the margin, from which latter place a line 
with an angle at its middle point, where the word ua cat sits 
astride of it, is drawn in the margin to the bottom of the page. 
Then are inserted eight leaves of paper similar in general char- 
acter to that used for the printed book, and on these a manuscript 
hand, substantially contemporaneous with the date of the book, 
has written out the missing letters, and, for good measure, to 
make the last written page end with the text where the printed 
page that next follows begins, has copied also the last part of the 
page on which the lacuna occurred, thus duplicating 18. 11-20. 1. 
(But the copy was not from the text of Beroaldus himself, but 
from a MS that differed decidedly from his text. Mr. Hardy does 
not mention this interesting and important duplication, and, to 
judge from his statement, did not notice it. ) 

Furthermore, the Beroaldus text thus made complete has many 
variant readings indicated in the margin, and between the lines of 
the text. These variants extend over both the printed portions 
and the written supplement, and are most of them apparently in 
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a single hand, and in the same quality of ink, though I suspect 
they were not all written in a single sitting, or connected series 
of sittings. Mr. Hardy says that ‘throughout these nine books 
there are 155 variant readings inserted ... . in the margin.”’ 
I have not verified his count of the readings “inserted in the 
margin,” for there is no possible reason for drawing any distinc- 
tion between these marginal corrections and those made between 
the lines of the text in the same hand and ink, which he did not 
think it necessary to reckon. But as to the total number, inter- 
linear and marginal together, it is well over five hundred, and that 
without counting mere corrections of spelling, which are not 
infrequent. 

Besides these variants there are very numerous marginal lem- 
mata of the sort common in such works that have been used by 
renaissance scholars. Some of these lemmata are in the same 
hand with the most of the variants. Others I suspect to have 
been written by the writer of the variants, but at another time, 
and in a more careless and easy manner. Others yet are in dif- 
ferent hands, of which three or four can possibly be distinguished, 
but unfruitfully. 

To turn now to part 2 of the volume under discussion: the 
first public appearance, after the Middle Ages, of Pliny’s corre- 
spondence with Trajan was when Hieronymus Avantius, of Verona, 
printed, in 1502, “C. Plinti Iunioris ad Traianum Epistole. 46. 
nuper reperte cum eiusdem responsis,” explaining briefly in his 
preface, ‘Petri Leandri industria ex Gallia Plinii iunioris ad 
Traianum epistolas licet mancas deprauatasque habuimus: quas 
pro uirili mea castigatas impressorum beneficio emittendas cen- 
suimus.” The letters have both subject-headings and numbers, 
beginning with “@ De lacu Nicomedensium Epistola. XX VII.” 
(i.e., Hp. 41, according to Keil’s enumeration), and ending with 
“@ De Diplomatibus. LXXIII.” They include all the letters 
from 41 to 121, as now usually numbered, and in their order as 
in Keil’s edition. 

No explanation is vouchsafed by Avantius as to the whereabouts 
of the missing letters 1-26 (i. e., 1-40, according to the enumera- 
tion now prevalent), though other things, I may stop long enough 
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to remark, make it likely that the aforesaid Petrus Leander, who- 
ever he may have been, or, at any rate, the unknown copyist, 
having access to some of the letters, had access to all, and copied 
all; and that in some way the sheets containing letters 1-26 were 
lost before they came into the hands of Avantius. Whether Bero- 
aldus and Catanaeus, who issued the same letters in 1502 (a few 
months after Avantius) and 1506 respectively, had access to any- 
thing more than the printed text of Avantius is a question I need 
not discuss here. At all events their MS authority probably did 
not go back of the truncated copy that was the source of the 
edition of Avantius. 

But in 1508 Aldus issued the complete works of Pliny as we 
now have them. The only question concerning his sources that 
is of present importance for our discussion is the statement in his 
preface that Iohannes Iucundus (Giovanni Giocondo, of Verona, 
a well-known priest, scholar, and architect, who went to Paris in 
1499 to build the Pont Notre Dame for Louis XII) brought him 
seven copies of Pliny’s Letters, some in manuscript, and some in 
print, indeed, but collated with manuscripts. Of these the most 
remarkable was a complete copy made “in Gallia” by Iucundus 
himself of a wonderful MS, which two years later was itself brought 
from the same country by the Venetian ambassador, and also given 
to Aldus. This MS Aldus describes as written in characters so 
different from the current Italian (adeo diuersis a nostris 
characteribus) that only with long practice could it be read, very 
correct in text, and so ancient that Aldus can well believe it to 
have been written in Pliny’s own age! Any fair interpretation 
of the further statements in the Preface indicates that this marvel 
contained ten complete books, the nine books in due order, and 
the correspondence with Trajan as the tenth. The extreme age 
that Aldus was disposed to attribute to the MS will of course 
occasion no wonder in the minds of those who are familiar with 
the vague notions on such matters that prevailed among scholars 
before the study of paleography had been developed into some- 
what of a science. The MS may have been written in one of the 
so-called ‘national’ hands—Lombardic, Visigothic, or Merovin- 
gian. But if it were in a “gothic” hand of the twelfth or 
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thirteenth centuries, it might have appeared sufficiently grotesque 
and illegible to a reader accustomed for the most part to the 
exceedingly clear Italian book hands of the fifteenth century. 
Some allowance must doubtless also be made for rhetorical 
exaggeration on the part of Aldus. 

This wonderful MS, like so many others, appears to have van- 
ished from earth. Early editors saw no especial reason for pre- 
serving what was to them but copy for their own better printed 
texts. Possibly some leaves of it may be lying hid in old bind- 
ings; possibly they went to cover preserve-jars, or tennis-racquets; 
possibly into some final dust-heap. At any rate the MS is gone; 
the copy by Iucundus is gone; the copy of the correspondence 
with Trajan that Avantius owed to Petrus Leander is gone; if 
other editors had any other copies of Book x, in whole or in part, 
they are gone too. 

I must not take space to argue the matter here, but the very 
great probability is that the manuscript copied (or merely collated, 
for the letters already extant?) in France by Iucundus, and later 
brought thence to Aldus by Moncenigo, the ambassador, was the 
only complete copy that had survived the Middle Ages, the only 
one of its time that contained Books i-—x. 

Now in the Bodleian copy of the edition of Avantius, which is 
bound up with the Beroaldus edition of which I have been speak- 
ing, there are bound in, immediately after the preface, nine leaves 
of paper, similar in general character to those inserted in the Bero- 
aldus. On these are written out, in the same hand that copied 
the missing letters of Book viii (ix)' in Beroaldus, the miss- 
ing letters of the correspondence with Trajan, from . IIII., to 

.XXVI., as they are duly numbered here (4—40 by our numbering). 
Another leaf, on which presumably letters 1-3B stood, has been 
cut out before the nine. This mutilation was perpetrated in the 
early years of the book, for the numbering of the folios disregards 
it, and this numbering was done, as I have already said, by the 
same early hand that has added most of the variant readings, 
Futhermore, this same hand that inserted over five hundred correc- 
tions in the text (and MS supplement) of Beroaldus, has likewise 
inserted many similar variants in the text of Avantius, and some 
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also in this MS supplement. (A few corrections were also made 
in the readings of the MS supplements of both the Beroaldus and 
the Avantius by the hand that wrote them). Furthermore, the 
same hand that has thus copiously interpolated both the Beroaldus 
and the Avantius has copied into the margin of the Beroaldus at 
the proper place (but, as the readings show, not from Aldus, nor 
from M) the letter (ix. 16) that is missing in all the editions of 
Pliny’s letters before Aldus, as in all extant MSS except M, and 
at the end of the text of Avantius has added the following note: 
“he plinii iunioris epistole ex uetustissimo exemplari parisiensi 
et restitute et emendate sunt opera et industria ioannis iucundi 
prestantissimi architecti hominis imprimis antiquarii.” 

Now Mr. Hardy observed that a very large majority of the cor- 
rections made in the margin of both the Beroaldus and the Avantius 
(it will be remembered that for some mysterious reason he does 
not count in the interlinear corrections made by the same hand, 
and apparently at the same time), and a large majority of the 
readings of the two MS supplements, agree with the readings of 
Aldus in 1508, and clearly are not derived from any other edition. 
He also noted that the same hand (apparently) had made numer- 
ous corrections of punctuation in the two books, many of which 
agree with Aldus. He also observed one other point which seemed 
to him to clinch the argument; and his conclusion from all the 
premises was that this book (Beroaldus and Avantius) was cor- 
rected in Aldus’ own hand from the copy of the Parisian codex made 
and brought to him by Iucundus, and later perhaps from the codex 
itself ; that Aldus had the missing letters copied out from the same 
transcript and inserted; and that the book thus constituted and 
before us was the printer’s copy from which Aldus had the first 
proof of his edition set up, and struck off. (He thus agrees with 
Hearne, who accepted all these readings as coming from the Paris 
codex of Iucundus, but goes beyond him in ascribing the book in 
its present shape to the correcting hand of Aldus. ) 

I do not think it difficult to show that Mr. Hardy’s conclu- 
sions, so far as they regard the relation of Aldus to the book, are 
quite untenable, and in attempting to show this I will treat 
of his clinching point first; and throughout this article I will 
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indicate the MS supplements to both Beroaldus and Avantius (i. e., 
viii. 8. 3-18. 11, and x. 440) by I, and the variants in interlinear 
space or margins (so far as they are by the hand that wrote also 
ix. 16, and the note concerning Iucundus at the end of the 
Avantius) by i. 

Mr. Hardy says, as to his clinching point: “A curious mis- 
print in Aldus, otherwise inexplicable, receives immediate and con- 
vincing explanation by turning to a marginal reading ...., and 
supposing that the Bodleian copy was before the printer of the 
Aldine edition.” The passage referred to is in viii. 6. 10, where 

in 
i reads, cui nulla re, and Aldus reads, cui mulla ve. This error of 
Aldus is clearly due, says Mr. Hardy, to a misreading of the margi- 
nal note to the Beroaldus; for in the lack of a caret, and of a dot to 
the 2, the printer read 7 as m, and supposed it to be a correction of 
the n below, and so printed it, giving us mulla instead of in nulla. 

Now as to the point that Aldus’ mulla is “otherwise inexpli- 
cable,” it is reasonable to say that the edition of Aldus is by no 
means free from evident typographical errors, and that in con- 
sideration of the character of the ordinary close running hand of 
that day (or of this, for that matter), and of the small Italic type 
used in the Aldine edition, no mistake could be much more easy 
for a printer to make (even if this m was not in the n-compartment 
of his case), and for the proof-reader to overlook, than an m for 
ann. What I should think “inexplicable,” and impossible, is that 
Aldus should deliberately adopt the unintelligible mulla for the 
nulla to which he changed it in his second edition! But, apart 
from this, Mr. Hardy is wrong in saying that there is no dot over 
the 7 in the marginal reading. It is there, plain as day, and, 
though not so large as an ocean, large enough to be perfectly 
distinct. It is no accident ; it is not a fly-speck ; no recent enemy 
hath done this. To make sure on these points I examined it 
critically under a microscope. There is no mistake about it ; it was 
put there when the word was written, and the pretty coincidence 
that Mr. Hardy’s fancy built upon does not exist. 

As the reading is one of interest, I must stop to explain it, 
premising that I believe, though not altogether agreeing with 
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Mr. Hearne and Mr. Hardy, that Ii go back to the Paris codex 
discovered by Iucundus. That codex, or the copy of it, read cui 
nulla re in this place—wrongly, of course, for cui in nulla re, 
as is clearly shown by Pliny’s quotation of the phrase twice over 
(but once with a transfer of the negative) just below, in viii. 6. 12, 
where the preposition incontestably stands (as it does also in viii. 
6. 10 in codex M). But Aldus, following his copy, wrote, and 
meant to print, cui nulla re here, as he finally succeeded in doing 
in his second edition ; and the barbarous mulla of his first edition 
must have irked him. The copyist i also wrote truly from his 
archetype cui nulla re, but saw at once, from his grammatical 
knowledge, or from the two quotations of the phrase just below, 
that the reading certainly ought to be otherwise, and consequently 
he inserted in above. This I suspect to be the true explanation 
of the matter, rather than that the reading of the codex was 
doubtful. 

But to take up the next point, dotepov mpérepov—the matter of 
punctuation: the punctuation of Aldus is very generous in commas, 
but is much better than that of the editions before him, which, 
after all, are not much worse in point of punctuation than MS 
that I have seen scholars trust to the enlightening labors of 
the type-setter nowadays. But there were brave men before 
Agamemnon, and doubtless good punctuators before Aldus, as 
after him. It is certainly not impossible, nor a great strain upon 
the imagination or the experience, to suppose that the owner of a 
book then, as he corrected the readings of his classic text to perfect 
it for his own use, so might also correct such misleading punctuation 
as that of Beroaldus and Avantius. What evidence should we find 
sufficient in the matter of punctuation, considered by itself, to 
indicate that this book was that put by Aldus before his printer? 
I should think that in such an uncertain matter anything short 
of pretty close identity of punctuation would fall short of the 
quality of evidence. Mr. Hardy contents himself with a general 
affirmation. I felt bound to count instances, taking passages here 
and there at random as fair samples. It is difficult to give precise 
figures, owing to differences of reading that might call for differ- 
ences in punctuation, but one or two of my results may be given 
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as specimens; and in them I have treated as cases of agreement 
in punctuation every instance where Aldus and Beroaldus (or Ii) 
put a mark in the same place, whether the marks were the same 
or not. This was to give Mr. Hardy’s argument its best possible 
chance. If I had insisted on counting as agreements only instances 
of agreement in the mark itself as well as in the place of it, the case 
against Mr. Hardy’s position would have been stronger. Here is 
the result in one long letter (vi. 16): 


Punctuation of Beroaldus agreeing with Aldus, 127 times. 

Punctuation in Beroaldus, but none in Aldus, 11 times. 

Punctuation in Aldus, but none in Beroaldus, 61 times. 

Punctuation corrected by i agreeing with Aldus, 18 times. 

Punctuation corrected by i not agreeing with Aldus, 4 times. 

Of course it will be remembered that the uncorrected punctu- 
ation in the print of Beroaldus was (on Mr. Hardy’s theory) as 
much a part of Aldus’ directions to his printer as the corrected 
punctuation by i was; but Mr. Hardy entirely ignores this consid- 
eration, and insists on counting only the agreement of i’s punctu- 
ation with that of Aldus. But I venture to submit, on the basis 
of the showing above, that, though i was doubtless a better punctu- 
ator than Beroaldus, if Aldus, with his training, professing to 
prepare this printed text as copy for his printer, in punctuation 
as in readings, had to make over seventy corrections of punctuation 
in his proof of a single letter, he must have been more careless 
about details of “copy” than so skilled an editor is likely to be, 
and more haughtily oblivious to the cost of proof-corrections than 
most editors are likely to become. 

Examination of different parts of the book showed results 
concerning punctuation like the above. Most of the corrected 
punctuations of i are those any intelligent reader might make, 
and about three-fourths of these agree with Aldus. But it is to 
me impossible, in the face of the large proportion of discrepancies 
existing in the total punctuation between the two books, to see 
any evidence from punctuation that Aldus could have given this 
book as copy to his printer. The evidence from punctuation 
appears to be entirely against Mr. Hardy’s conclusion, rather than 
for it. 
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The final point, ‘Ounpieas, is concerned with the matter of the 
readings. Mr. Hardy remarks, as I have said, that a large majority 
(his figures are untrustworthy, and need not be repeated) of the 
marginal readings of i (he disregards those that are interlinear) 
appear in Aldus, and thinks this, in connection with the other 
evidence that I have already discussed, is sufficient to prove that 
this book was the printer’s copy of Aldus. But, as in the case of 
the punctuation, it should hardly need remark that the entire text, 
as corrected, and not the corrections alone, formed the printer’s 
copy. A few specimens of collation will show how far this text 
of Beroaldus, after correction by i, is removed from the text of 
Aldus; they will also be of importance for reference later in my 
more constructive argument. I give the references by page and 
line in Keil’s edition of 1870; the reading before the bracket is 
that of Aldus, after it that of Beroaldus, as corrected by i, where- 
ever such corrections occur: 


p. 3 1 PLINII SECVNDI EPISTOLARVM LIBER PRI- 
MVS] C. CAECILII PLINII SECVNDI EPIST. 
LIBER PRIMVS 


6 CC. PLINIVS SECVNDVS SEPTITIO SVO SALV- 
TEM] C. Plin. Septicio. S. 


i accuratius] cura maiore 
10 ~—_—uenerat] uenerat 
12 Vale] om. 
14. CC. PLINIVS ARRIANO SVO SAL.]C. Pli. Arriano S. 
p. 4 1 et legas et relegas] et legas 
ante] ung 
2 rdw] stilo 
3 Caluu] om. 
4 uim tantorum uirorum] uim tantam uerborum 
pauci quos aequas assequi possunt] 4 possum 
aemulationi] emulationi 
longae desidiae} longe desidiae 
qui excitari] ut excitari 
AypkvOovs] vas AnxvOous 
quoties] quotiens 
10 admonebamur] submonebamur 
tristeis] tristes 
15 plane aliquid] aliquid plane 
caussis] causis 


oon 
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--~ «@ 19 _ bybliopolae] bibliopolae 
20 ~=Vale] om. 
p. 5 2 C. PLINIVS CANINIO RVFO SVO SAL.] C. P. 
Caninio Rufo. S. 
4 = mdaravwv] platandn 
7 plurimus sol] sol plurimus 
circumit] circuit 
8 quid popinae] om. 
possident ne te] possident te 
11 sin minus] si minus 
13. _—asseris| adseris 
14 _— ociti] otium 
17 tuum] om. 
18 —_ coeperit] caeperit 
hortor] horter 

That is a complete collation of the first three of Pliny’s letters. 
How can anyone, on the inspection of that long list of differences 
covering a short space of text, believe that the book containing 
the readings after the brackets was prepared and corrected into 
that shape for the purpose of serving as printer’s copy for the 
book in which the readings before the brackets finally appeared? 
It is inconceivable. The differences are too frequent and too 
striking. Not only is the system of spelling different, but the 
readings of the two texts in many important instances belong to 
what we now recognize to be two different families of MSS. 

Lest it should be supposed that these first few letters might 
be, by some mysterious chance, more unfavorable to Mr. Hardy’s 
view than others further on in the book, let me say that a careful 
collation of large portions of the text in different places through- 
out the nine books shows precisely similar results. I subjoin 
collations of vii. 28, and ix. 1, 2, and 39, to make the point doubly 
certain (omitting addresses) : 

p. 203 16 quod] tanquam 
20 felicissimo errore] felicissimum errorem 
quales] ut 
22 ~=parum multi} pauci 
24 =nimium] nimis unquam 

In this brief letter (vii. 28) i has made four corrections, tan- 

quam si to tanquam; qui inuident to sed ut norint quid inuident; 
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felicissimo errorem to felicissimum errorem; and praedicentur 
to praedicantur. Two of these appear in Aldus, the other two 
do not. Now for ix. 1: 


p. 235 6 Plantam] Blateram 
11 _constantia et fama] constantiae fama 
13 __ scribenda] scribendi (app. mere misprint in Aldus, like 
mulla above) 
15 boi] dovov 
scriptum de uiuente recitatum est] scriptum est de 
uiuente recitatum 
p. 236 1 editur si editur statim igitur] aeditur statim igitur 
3 ne res ipsa desyderet] nec res ipsa desiderat 
4 etiam horis ratio praecedit] et temporis ratio praecidit 


In this short letter there are only two corrections by i, davos 
POipévorcw to dcvov POipeévoror, and de uiuente recitatum added 


after scriptum est. Neither of these occurs precisely in Aldus. 
In ix. 2: 


p. 236 9 quia tuas occupationes uerebar] propter tuas occupa- 
tiones 
12 nostra] mea 
14 ingenio materia quanta uarietas rerum quam magni- 
tudo] ingenio uarietas quam rerum magnitudo 
15 perspicis]| prospicis 
18 arma uestra] arma 


And in ix. 39: 


p. 265 20 = septembribus] septembris 
24 aedem ] aedi 
porticus aedi] porticus 

28 uel faciendum uel emendum] faciundum 

1 sui partibus uetustate] uetustate sui partibus 

3 tamen] tantum 

4  possunt circundari templo] possum circumdare tem- 

plum 

templum ipsum] templum 
inueneris] inuenies 


p. 266 


oo 


7 


I ask again, how is it possible to believe that Aldus, professedly 
correcting a text for the printing press, would leave it in such 
shape as this, making a few corrections (and some poor ones) 
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in the direction of a certain family of MSS, but leaving the 
extremely large majority of them to be made in the proof? 
I cannot believe it. 

But Mr. Hardy lays especial stress upon the agreement in text 
between Aldus and the MS supplement (I) to Beroaldus in the 
eighth book. Suppose this agreement to be nearly perfect. It 
might then be explicable in one of three ways; either that the 
supplement was the printer’s copy for the edition of Aldus, that 
it was copied from the edition of Aldus, or that the two had a 
common source. But it could not have been the direct printer’s 
copy for Aldus, unless the Beroaldus text with which it is incor- 
porated also was. That point, I think, would be readily agreed to. 
And I have already shown with sufficient definiteness, I trust, that 
the rest of the text of Beroaldus + i could not have been such a 
printer’s copy. Therefore the first of the three alternative propo- 
sitions is untenable. This argument I judge to be quite sufficient, 
yet the conclusion reached by it will be reinforced by what follows. 

Mr. Hardy, being so much engrossed with his theory in the 
other direction, does not essay to prove that I of Book viii could 
not possibly be a copy of Aldus; but this will readily appear from 
the collation of the two that follows. But I regret to be com- 
pelled to point out again the untrustworthiness of Mr. Hardy’s 
statistics. He states (Jour. Phil. XVII, pp. 102 ff.) that this MS 
supplement to Book viii, with its few corrections, differs in only 21 
readings from the corresponding text of Aldus. In the first 
place, Mr. Hardy has miscounted his own list; he gives but 20 
cases in all. In the second place, three of his instances are 
wrong; for I reads supetur (i. e., superetur) and not supetur in 
217. 3 (I cite by Keil’s edition of 1870), and I, in the margin, has 
corrected its first eiecit (225. 10) to ewewit, while i has corrected 
diuidissent iam iam (222. 6) to diuidi sententiam. These three 
cases are, therefore, of agreement with Aldus, and not of differ- 
ence, and Mr. Hardy’s variants are reduced to 17. But, in the 
third place, instead of 17 cases of disagreement between Ii and 
Aldus in this portion of the text, there are 47! The discrepancy 
between Mr. Hardy’s collation and mine was so startling that I 
went back to the Bodleian and verified anew every one of my 
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instances in both Ii and Aldus (finding, however, no errors in my 
first collation). The collation, which is of importance for com- 
parison, follows, the reading of Aldus preceding the bracket, and 
that of Ii following it; I have marked with a star the cases cited 
by Mr. Hardy: 


p. 
Pp. 


p. 


216 
217 


. 218 


. 219 


. 220 


. 221 


. 225 


. 226 


nisu] nisi 
fluuitantibus] fluitantibus 
fraxino multa multa populo] fraxino multa populo 
*sedere] secedere 
religiosissime | religiossime 
facunditas] foecunditas 
*uideo] uideor 
caussa referenda] causa referendae 
*soleo] solo 
materia] materiae 
simiillimum] simillimum 
par] pars 
*jgnorationem | ignorantiam 
autoritas nulla nulla militibus] auctoritas nulla militibus 
simus] scimus 
quod iustius] quod (7. e., quo) iustius 
erroris] errori 
cui superfuit curae] cui semper fuit curae 
laude si potes] laude potes 
et relegare et non Hercule] et relegare & non hercule 
*absoluerit] soluit 
*prement (not, as H. says, premant)| periment 
an iri] et iri 
*an abstinere] om. 
*quae si scabrae bibulaene sint aut non scribendum] om. 
scripserimus | scripseris 
deleuimus] delebimus 
his] iis 
operit] aperit 
*amnium] omnium 
inumbratur et fregit] inumbratur fregit 
*uiderunt hi (not, as H. says, ii) quos] uiderunt quos 
*tempestas non deprehendit] tempestas deprehendit 
*quidem loca malo] quidem malo 
*magis quoniam inexspectata| magis inexpectata 
qui de illo uti de patre] qui de patre 
quasi orbi quaerantur] quasi de orbo querantur 
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p. 226 5 decipere] decipi 
6 *prudentia] om. 
10 *ut filiam] filiam 
institueret | instituerat 
4 lauandos fricandosque] lauando fricandos 
5 digitos se seruorum] digitos seruorum 
p. 227 9 *uenales tabulae Tulli] omnes fabulae Tullus 
exspectatur] expectabatur 
12 quae neglegebatur] quasi neglegebatur 
13 *grauare scribere] grauare (om. scribere) 


The inspection of the above list will show clearly that Ii was 
not, in Book viii, copied from Aldus. I think it will also still 
further confirm the conviction that Aldus did not use this book 
as his printer’s copy. 

But it may be imagined that the case with Book x is different, 
and that this copy of Book x may have been the printer’s copy 
for Aldus. With this question we must now deal. 

I have before remarked (p. 130) that these two parts of tne 
Bodleian volume were united at a very early period, and before 
the notes of i were made; apparently, therefore, when the two 
MS supplements were bound in. Furthermore, supplements and 
annotations are in the same hands, respectively, in the two parts. 
Again, Aldus professes to have had before him a ten-book MS as 
his most prized authority (and the existence of ten-book MSS is 
still further substantiated by the title in the codex from Beau- 
vais, now among the Ashburnham MSS in the Medicean Library 
at Florence). The antecedent probability is, therefore, strongly 
against the supposition that the text of the correspondence with 
Trajan in this volume formed the printer’s copy for Aldus, when 
the rest of the book did not. A brief examination of the readings 
of I in x. 4-10, in comparison with those of Aldus, will establish 
the conclusion in accordance with the antecedent probability, and 
will incidentally show that neither could Ii have been copied from 
Aldus. The reading of Aldus precedes the bracket, that of Ii 


follows it: 


p. 270 29 meus] om. 
p. 271 1 quadringenties] quadragies (marg. al quadringenties 
canceled) 
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p. 271 4 nam et fundos] nam fundos 
7 adit te (apud te Ald.*)| aduerte 
9 patriis] patris 
Ciuitatem Romanam Harpocrati Iatraliptae suo petit] 
Ciuitatem romanam latraliptae suo petit 
19 Iatralipten] latralipten (and so always) 
22 Harpocras] Arpocras (and so always) 
23 Thermuthin] thernuthin 
Agit gratias| Gratias agit 
p. 272 4 eum scilicet] et si eum I esse eum i 
6 — queror] quaeror 
34 Kal. septembris| Kal. septembribus 


p. 273 4 locationem alioqui] locationem alioqui I locatio cum 
alioqui i (apparently i, but perhaps at another 
time) 

27 institutionem] institutiones 


28 Harpocran] arpocrati I arpocratem i 
vopov peudvrov] vouov pevpirov add. in lacuna i 
33 occurrere] occurre 


This complete list of the variation within a short space of text 
will serve for a sample. That the text of Aldus and of Ii are on 
the whole so much alike here (as elsewhere in Book x) will of 
course occasion no surprise, when it is recalled that there is no 
evidence of —no probability of —the existence at the end of the 
fifteenth century of any other source for Book x than that MS 
discovered at Paris by Iucundus. An examination of even these 
variants in x. 4-10 will be enough to indicate that Ii was not copied 
from Aldus; it might also indicate that Ii was not the printer’s 
copy for Aldus. For on the supposition that i is his hand, why 
did he not correct his copy into still further agreement with his 
own ideas before sending it to the priater? And is it conceivable 
that he would finally deliberately reject the reasonable quadragies 
of I for the unreasonable quadringenties, which has caused many 
critics to stumble? That he would reject the intelligible aduerte 
of I for the unintelligible conjecture of his own (as it must under 
this theory be accounted), adil te? That he would finally think 
eum scilicet a more reasonable emendation than his earlier esse 
eum for etsiewn? That he would actually substitute the ungram- 
matical Kal. Septembris for Kal Septembribus ? The only rational 
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answer to these questions appears to me to be in the negative. (I 
have omitted the striking instance of the reading locationem | 
locatio cum, because of the possible doubt that the correction was 
made by i.) 

Similar questions may be asked concerning x. 41-121, where 
the readings of Avantius (A) are by no means all corrected by i 
where the Aldine edition (a) differs from them. Still less are all 
the important readings of i in agreement with Aldus. Under 
the latter head the following list will furnish some basis for 
judgment : 


285. 6 heae A hae a eae i 

290. 19 quem Aa quam i 

291.18  quibus illum intelligis A qui pusillum intelligit a quibus illum 
intelligi i 

 2i conferre Aa conferrem i 

292. 1 si ingrata A si enim grata a sint rata i 

295. 6 emendatae Aa emendata i 

296. 3 huic A hunc a hinc i 

299. 15 mitteretur dispiciebam A mitteret ut dispicias a mitteret dis- 
picias i 

27 putauerimus Aa si putauerimus i (26 si om. Aai) 
plures enim et quanto infirmiores erunt idem fiduciam A plu- 

res enim tanto magis eadem requirent quanto infirmiores 
erunt tibi eam fiduciam a plures enim et quanto infirmiores 
erunt idem petent fiduciam i 

300. 18 senator Aa senatores i 

in eadem positam A in eodem opere positam a in eodem posi- 

tam i 

304. 22 continerent Aa continebis i 

307. 10 cohaerenti Aa coharentia i 

308. 16 passumque uenire uictimarum cuius A passimque uenire uicti- 
mas quarum a pastumque uenire uictimarum cuius i 

310. 3 diem quae in tutela A diem in quem tutela a diem quo in te 
tutela i 

311. 27 iniuriam Aa in iniuriam i 

312. 1 boyali et ecclesia A et bule et ecclesia a bule et ecclesia i 

313. 6 scilicet Aa sed i 


J 


Now these readings of i that I have quoted are supposed to 
be taken by Aldus from the copy of the Paris codex by Iucundus, 
if not from the codex itself. Moreover, they are all reasonable, 
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and some, at least, of them surely right which in the 1508 Aldus 
are surely wrong. Is it conceivable that, having once set down 
for printing these reasonable MS readings from Iucundus, Aldus 
should have changed them in his proof to the no better, and often 
impossible, readings that appear in his published text? It is not 
sufficient to say that he may have corrected his proof-sheets from 
the original MS, having had access only to the copy by Iucundus 
up to the time when the proof was struck off; for when the entire 
mass of readings in i-x is reviewed, it appears impossible to 
believe that many of the readings of Ii that are rejected by Aldus, 
agreeing as they do with the MS tradition that he usually follows, 
did not stand in the Paris MS. They were rejected by him for 
other reasons, and too often in favor of elaborate and arbitrary 
improvements of his own. Even the list from x. 41-121, that I 
have just given, shows something of this tendency. And it is one 
thing to know that Aldus doubtless did not accept all of the excellent 
readings of Parisinus ; it is quite another thing to believe that 
he rejected so many of these excellent readings after actually 
putting them into type. 

Mr. Hardy did not hesitate to enunciate his belief that these 
notes of i are in the handwriting of Aldus himself, but he appa- 
rently did not think it necessary to apply the final test of con- 
fronting the one with the other, at least in photographic facsimile. 
My argument appears to me perfectly conclusive against Mr. 
Hardy’s supposition without any resort of mine to the handwriting 
test, though my memory (which is, to be sure, very fallible) 
assures me that specimens of Aldus’ handwriting which I have 
seen in Italy are widely different from the handi. In the three great 
libraries of England I have been unable to find any specimens 
of the writing of Aldus, and at this distance from Italy I am com- 
pelled to let this desired comparison go. But another I have 
made, and shall mention further on (p. 155). 

[ Since writing the above I have been able to compare the writing 
of ivwith a facsimile of a letter of Aldus in the Stadtbibliothek of 
Mainz. As I had thought, the two hands are about as different 
as two hands could possibly be. | 

Thus I have summed up the matter concerning each individual 
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part of the volume under consideration, and without finding sub- 
stantiated the alleged evidence that this volume was the “ printer’s 
copy” for even the “first proof” of the 1508 edition of Aldus; 
finding, indeed, that all the evidence is the other way. I trust, 
then, that the notion advanced by Mr. Hardy may be finally set 
down as untenable. 

Who, then, did write these notes, and who owned this book at 
that time? I naturally thought first of Beroaldus, between whose 
edition of x. 41-121, published in 1502, and this corrected book, 
there are a number of striking points of agreement. There is no 
copy of this Beroaldus in the Cambridge University, Bodleian, or 
British Museum libraries, and I have therefore been unable at the 
present writing to determine the matter personally, but if the 
report in Keil’s apparatus criticus is sufficiently complete, none 
of the readings of Beroaldus depend on anything more than 
(1) the edition of Avantius, published a few months earlier; 
(2) possibly the same copy from the Paris codex that Avantius 
used, or a copy of it (Avantius, I suspect, did not reproduce it 
with sufficient faithfulness), and (3) acute conjecture. Of course 
Beroaldus could not have had this particular book before his edi- 
tion of x. 41-121 was issued, or he would have printed all the 
letters instead of merely those that Avantius had already published. 
But, further than this, he could not have had a source that gave 
readings like these of i, or he would not have wandered so far 
from the mark as he seems to do in, for example, the following 
instances: 


301. 18 in aedem positam A in eodem opere positam a in eodem posi- 
tam i in aede positam Ber. 

303. 27 debeo quam ea quae speret instructum A debeo quam abunde 
ea quae speret instructum ai’ debeo: § fabium ualentem 
ualde probo instructum i* debeo quem ad ea quae speret 
instructum Ber. 

304, 22 continerent Aa continebis i continerem Ber. 

307. 5 extruere A instruere ai excutere Ber. 

315. 21 dandamque quod... .debebantur A dandumque quod ... . 
debebantur a dandumque quod ... . debebatur i dan- 
daque quae .. . . debebatur Ber. 

peregerant A perceperant ai peregerat Ber. 





a 
{ 
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From these and similar instances it is evident that Beroaldus had 
no other sources than Avantius and perhaps Leander’scopy. He 
was emending on the basis of these. 

I naturally thought next of Catanaeus. There are also striking 
agreements between Catanaeus and i, and a discussion of these I 
must reserve for another occasion. But Catanaeus, too, printed, 
from Books viii and x, in his 1506 edition only the same letters 
as Avantius and Beroaldus before him, and so could not have had 
this particular book as his basis at that time; and there is so much 
disagreement between him and i on the whole that the theory that 
he was the owner and user of the book had to be abandoned. 

After other early editions had been fruitlessly compared, only 
one man known to me seemed to remain as a possible proprietor 
and sponsor, Guillaume Budé (Guilielmus Budaeus), of Paris, 
the prodigiously learned reviver of Greek letters in France. 
His overwhelming Annotationes in XXIV. Libros Pandectarum 
(‘‘doctis, Iuppiter, et laboriosis!”) were first printed in 1508, 
the same year that saw the publication of the first Aldine edition. 
The Aldine edition appeared in November, and the preface to the 
Annotationes is dated: Parisiis pridie Nonas Nouembris. There 
were also no relations, so far as I know, existing between Aldus 
and Budaeus. It is impossible that the edition of Aldus should 
have been used by Budaeus in the preparation of his Annotationes, 
nor was there at that time any printed text that contained 
viii. 8. 3-18. 11, nor any that contained x. 1-40. Yet Budaeus, 
who quotes copiously from Pliny’s Letters, quotes from these 
parts then unprinted and generally unknown, as well as from 
other parts of the Letters (“Jdem libro nono ad Aristonem, 
sed in epistola manu scripta quae uulgo non reperitur, ut 
et aliae non paucae;” “Plin. igitur ad prosocerum libro nono 
epistolarum .... Verum haec epistola et aliae non paucae in 
codicibus impressis non leguntur;” “Idem ad Traianum epist. 4, 
quae uulgo non extat;” “Traianus ad Plinium epistola septima, 
quae uulgo non reperitur;” “Plinius ad Traianum in libris inte- 
gris”). He is also aware that the printed editions and the com- 
mon MSS inverted the proper order of Books viii and ix (“ Apud 
eundem ad Geminum lib. IX., qui tamen in antiquis octauus 
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inscribitur;” “ut Plinius - VIII - epist.,” quoting from viii. 2. 8: 
yet he sometimes quotes Book viii as Book ix, as, e. g., above). 
Codex M, as I have said, was surely unknown to him. Keil 
quotes the readings of Budaeus a number of times, especially in 
the waria lectio on the particular letters unprinted until the issue 
of the first Aldine edition in 1508. But Keil does not quote the 
many other passages drawn by Budaeus from Pliny’s Letters. 
I have examined them all throughout all the works of Budaeus. 
The list is of course too long for rehearsal here. There is no 
especial consistency in the manner of quotation, and apparently 
no great worriment about text. Budaeus was quoting Pliny for 
the subject-matter, and generally concerns himself with text only 
when the subject-matter is clearly involved. Sometimes he con- 
denses a passage by the omission of words to him unimportant; 
sometimes he adds a word for clearness; sometimes he inverts 
the order of two successive words, when they might about as 
well stand in one order as in the other; usually his readings 
are those of the printed texts of his day (before Aldus), and 
especially of Beroaldus, but very commonly with the incorpora- 
tion of the readings of Ii, as in this volume, and that, too, in 
cases where Ii and a do not agree, as in the following examples, 
in which i may stand for either I or i (I should perhaps warn 
students that in the Basel edition [1557] of the Opera Omnia 
of Budaeus the quotations from Pliny have often been cor- 
rected to read like a; only the earlier editions show the text 
of Budaeus) : 


86. 17 Maximo a Metio i Bud. (“ Plinius in epistolis ad Metium 
scribens”’) 

148. 15 obiit ille a obiit illa (obit corr. from abiit and illa left un- 
changed i) i Bud. 

204. 10 inimica a mimica i Bud. (“quo in loco ex antiquis codicibus 
mimica legimus ;” Keil also so reads, but does not cite 
Budaeus) 


218. 14 ~—uideo a uideor i Bud. 

220. 9  ignorationem a ignorantiam i Bud. 

221. 27 ~—absoluerit a soluit i Bud. 

222. 14 prement a periment i Bud. 

223. 20 debuerim an abstinere quemadmodum abstinuit is qui a 
debuerim quemadmodum abstinuit is qui i Bud. 
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271. 1 quadringenties a quadragies i Bud. 

272. 15 _iatraliptae a latraliptae i Bud. 

295. 3 ad eosdem acheos A ad eosdem dein ad Achaeos a ad eosdem 
et acheos (Achaeos Bud.) i Bud. 

314. 21 concedendum iussi inuitationes (immutationes A) Aa conce- 

dendum iussisti inuitationes i Bud. 


That is, the quotations of Pliny by Budaeus are precisely such 
as would be expected, if he had used such a book as this, Bero- 
aldus for Books i and ix, with this MS supplement for viii. 8. 3— 
18. 11, and Avantius for x. 41-121, with this MS supplement for 
x. 1-40, the whole then corrected as i has corrected this book. 

Budaeus certainly used, then, such a text as this, and the ulti- 
mate source of his hitherto unknown readings is stated by himself: 
“ Verum haec epistola et aliae non paucae in codicibus impressis 
non leguntur: nos integrum ferme Plinium habemus: primum 
apud parrhisios repertum opera Iucundi sacerdotis: hominis 
antiquarii Architectique famigerati.” (Annot. in Pandectas, 
f. 27r. I quote here and elsewhere from my own copy of the 
first edition of the Annotationes, published by Ascensius, at 
Paris, in 1508.) Compare the verbal form of this statement with 
that of the note at the end of the Avantius text, quoted on p. 136; 
to this comparison we shall return briefly later. 

It must be conceded, then, that Budaeus used a text like this 
volume now under consideration, and of the same source. But 
what proof that he used this particular volume? I might say that 
the volume is marked in the margin throughout with the same 
ink as i by dashes, sometimes emphasized by a single dot, above 
or below, or, in especially important instances, by a dot on either 
side (+), opposite certain passages; and these passages are pre- 
vailingly such as concern matters of antiquities, precisely those 
that Budaeus cites in his Annotationes in Pandectas, and in his 
De Asse, and other passages of similar sort. But these passages 
might, of course, have been noted by another student of such 
matters. The letter viii. 14 has in the margin opposite its begin- 
ning the lemma in the hand of i, “De iure senatorio,” and Bu- 
daeus refers to it under that title in Annot. in Pand. (1508), f. 45v, 
‘Idem libro nono ad Aristonem. . . . de iure senatorio loquens 
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ita inquit,” etc. This, too, and other points like it, may be mere 
coincidences. Another lemma is more striking: in the margin 
opposite x. 96. 3 there is written in i’s own hand: “O miserum 
te plini et perditissimum,;” and in commentitig on this very sen- 
tence from Pliny’s letter Budaeus says (De Asse, Lib. iv, Basel 
ed., 1557, Vol. II, p. 193): “O miserum te Plini,” etc., while 
just above he has called Tacitus “perditissimus”’ because of his 
views on this same matter of the Christians. This also might 
possibly be a mere coincidence, but is hardly likely to appear so, 
when all the other evidence is taken into consideration. There is 
also a striking verbal similarity between the note at the end of 
the Avantius and that in which Budaeus acknowledges his obli- 
gations to Iucundus; I have already quoted the two on pp. 136 
and 152. There is a similar verbal resemblance between the 
remark of Budaeus (Annot. in Pandectas, 1508, f. 145r), ‘“‘apud 
eundem ad geminum libro nono: qui tamen in antiquis octauus in- 
scribitur,” and the note prefixed by i to Book ix in the Beroaldus, 
“in antiquis et emendatis exemplaribus hic liber octauus inscri- 
bitur.” But more striking yet are three readings that are inserted 
by the same hand, I believe, that wrote the other notes that I 
have ascribed to i, but in a slightly paler ink, and, I suspect, at a 
later time. These are as follows: 


68. 5 — electorumque a eclectorumque i? 

131. 23 sestertium sedecies contuli huic quadringentorum millium a 
sestertium sedecies i (but following, in the different ink, 
the comment, “hic locus corruptus sester - decies con- 
tuli huic - CCCC - millia”) 

279. 29 sacramento militar i nondum a sacramentum ita nondum I 
sacramento ita nondum i? 


Now Budaeus quotes and comments on each of these readings 
as follows: (Comm. Ling. Graecae, Opera Omnia, Basel, 1557, 
vol. II, p. 923) “Vnde eclecta apud Plinium iuniorem in epistola 
in qua de auunculo suo loquitur Hac intentione tot uolumina 
peregit eclectorumque commentarios. sic enim legi debet.”—( De 
Asse, ibid., p. 53) “Illud Plinit ad Caluisium in quinto Epist. 
An cui de meo sedecies contuli, ita lego. An cui de meo sester- 
tium decies contuli, huic -CCCC: millia paulo amplius tertiam 
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partem ex aduentitio denegem?” etc.— (Annot. Reliquae in Pand., 
1551, p. 37) “Plin. ad Traianum de seruis inter tyrones inuentis, 
Ipse enim dubito ob haec maxime: quod ut iam dixerant sacra- 
mento, ita nondum distributi in numeros erant. Qui locus 
corrupte legitur in peruulgatis ecemplaribus.” 

Now these phrases are those that imply not that Budaeus was 
here taking his reading from some MS authority, but that he was 
emending suo Marte; they are not, I think, found elsewhere than 
in i’ and in Budaeus (though Sichardus later conjectured quad- 
ringenta millia); Budaeus gives them in his works published 
some years after the Annot. in Pand. (1508), in which he first 
quotes the readings of i (the Comm. Ling. Graecae was published 
in 1529, the De Asse et Partibus Eius in 1514, and the Annota- 
tiones Reliquae in 1526). 

I take it, then, that most of the readings of i were inserted by 
Budaeus within a short time after he came into possession of them 
through the agency of Iucundus; but that these three readings 
(and, I suspect, some others) that are shown by their writing to 
have been inserted at a later time, were emendations of his own, 
added during his later study of the text. 

Another reading is of significance in the same direction. In 
viii. 5. 3 (212. 24) a reads aduocamenta, but i, awocamenta. The 
writing of i is in this instance not in the paler ink that, as I think, 
denotes a somewhat later date, but in the same ink and manner as 
the large majority of the annotations. It was therefore, we must 
conclude, written at substantially the same time with them. This 
reading also Budaeus quotes, as follows: “ero ergo suspensus 

. et dies et satietas doloris inducit . . . . Quo in loco in 
omnibus exemplaribus aduocamenta corrupte pro auocamenta 
legitur. perperam. d. adiecta.” The phraseology here also 
implies that Budaeus was giving, not the reading of a MS, but a 
conjectural emendation of his own; and the statement occurs, not 
in his later works, where are mentioned the emendations written 
in the paler ink in the Bodleian volume, but in his early work, the 
Annotationes in Pandectas (ed. 1508, f. 94r). Word, ink, writ- 
ing, and date of occurrence in the printed work of Budaeus all 
combine to indicate that this emendation was jotted down by him 
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in his copy of Pliny’s Letters at about the same time that he 
entered therein the mass of corrections from the MS discovered 
by Iucundus, that is, while he was yet preparing his Annota- 
tiones. The reading in codex M is also awocamenta, but, as I have 
already said, Budaeus could not have known that MS. 

It remains to show by comparison of handwritings that i is 
really the script of Budaeus. M. Henri Omont has published a 
list of the MSS now extant that are known*to have been in the 


suivi @une notice sur les collections de manuscrits de Jean et 
Guillaume Budé, Extrait des Mémoires et du Bulletin de la Société 
de l’Histoire de Paris et de l’Ile-de-France, t. XII., 1885). Two 
of these MSS are in the Cambridge University Library, and of 
these one (Kk. VI. 23. 2’) contains glosses in what M. Omont 
declares to be Budaeus’ own hand. I confronted these glosses with 
photographs from the Bodleian volume while that was also fresh 
in my mind’s eye. The glosses are but seven in number, and are 
all in Greek; but the hand is in size, in ink, in every detail, unmis- 
takably the same hand that wrote the Greek glosses in the Bodleian 
volume, which was, therefore, the hand of Budaeus. It is of course 
impossible to prove from this that the Latin hand i was also that 
of Budaeus, though the ink is identical, and considerations of 
spacing sometimes indicate also that both Latin and Greek glosses 
were written at the same time. I hope to be able later to confront 
the unquestionable Latin hand of Budaeus with the photographs 
of the Latin hand i; but my argument seems to me so conclusive 
as not to need further confirmation from the handwriting test. 
According to M. Omont (loc. cit.), the books of Budaeus were 
sold after his death in 1540, and came into the possession of 
President Frangois de Saint-André, who bequeathed his library 
to the Jesuits of the Collége de Clermont. When the Jesuits were 
expelled from France, in 1595, these books were dispersed. The 
later history of the Bodleian volume, until it was bought by 
Thomas Hearne at auction in Oxford in 1708, I have been unable 
to trace. As to the two Cambridge MSS of Budaeus, they came 
into the possession of the University Library in 1715 by the 
gift of King George I, with the rest of the library of the deceased 
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Bishop Moore of Ely. One of them (‘‘Kk. VI. 23”) has on the 
inside of the front cover the name J. B. Hautin, which stands also 
on other MSS in the collection. On “Kk. VI. 24” Hautin has 
written, “ex bibliotheca Manteliana, Parisiis.” This may pos- 
sibly furnish a clue to the fortunes of the Bodleian volume. 

Suppose that this Bodleian volume were, as Mr. Hardy believed 
it, the printer’s copy for the 1508 edition of Aldus. It might then 
be held to outrank the text of Aldus as a witness to the readings 
of the lost Parisinus, if only we could be sure that the final read- 
ings of Aldus were not due to a correction of this combination of 
excerpts and transcripts by reference to the original MS. But we 
could not be sure of that; and therefore the book must have had 
much less certain value than Mr. Hardy imagined. As the case 
actually stands, however, it has far more value than Mr. Hardy 
imagined, even if not as much as Mr. Hearne believed (see his 
MS notes in the Bodleian copies of his edition of 1703). For 
Budaeus doubtless did not depend on Giocondo’s copy of the Paris 
codex, but had the codex itself before him. This handexemplar 
of Budaeus, is therefore, so far as the corrections and MS supple- 
ments go, and the few emendations of Budaeus himself, and of 
others, can be sifted out from among them, a more immediate 
witness to the readings of the unique and ancient Parisinus, and 
a more trustworthy witness, than the ‘‘printer’s copy” of Aldus 
could possibly have been. 

It remains to discuss, in the light of this newly gathered 
evidence, what the character of that lost Parisinus was, and what 
the trustworthiness of the first edition of Aldus as a witness to 
the original text of the Letters. This I hope to essay on another 
occasion. 


Trinity CoLLeGE, CONNECTICUT 
August 1, 1906 














ON THE PROLOGUE OF TERENCE’S HEAUTON 
By Roy C. FrLick1ncErR 


Heauton timorumenos, vss. 46 f. 
in hac est pura oratio. experimini, 
in utramque partem ingenium quid possit meum. 

It has long been the accepted view that the style of the Heauton 
is here praised, and this interpretation appears in the notes or 
introduction of almost every edition of Terence. For example, in 
so valuable a textbook as the (third) Hauler-Dziatzko edition of 
the Phormio the following words appear as commentary on vs. 5: 
“Dass auch die Sprache der Terenz. Lustspiele Tadler fand, 
beweist ausser obiger St. Hawt. Prol. v, 46;” ef. also p. 22, n. 6. 
The main objection to this explanation is that it renders the con- 
nection with what immediately precedes and follows extremely 
harsh. Ambivius has just been complaining that only difficult 
plays that involve much exertion are brought to him. With this 
complaint an allusion to the pure style of the present play has 
nothing to do, and it is equally inappropriate to the next line 
also, no matter what interpretation that receives. Secondly, this 
play is not appreciably superior in point of language to the two 
that antedate it. And, finally, a careful study of the full context 
suggests a better solution. 

Purus denotes both that which is free from impurity or filth 
and that which is free from anything alien or foreign. Thus, in 
Vergil’s Aeneid vi. 760, Propertius iv. 3. 68, etc., hasta pura 
occurs, meaning a spear without an iron head. Again, in Vergil’s 
Aeneid xii. 771 and Livy xxiv. 14. 6, a field that is free from 
trees and other obstructions is called campus purus. In Phaedrus 
iii. 10. 10 toga pura means a garment without a purple border; 

1Some scholars maintain that the implied contrast is not with Terence’s previous 
plays, but with those just mentioned (vss. 31-45). It will be noticed, however, that 
these are criticized for their contents and not for the impurity of their language. If 


such a contrast is unsatisfactory, that is only another point against the current 
interpretation. 
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and in Pliny’s Naturalis historia xxxvi. 67 this adjective is applied 
to an obelisk that is without hieroglyphics. Finally, in Tacitus’ 
Annals ii. 16. 3 we find these words: insurgebat silva editis in 
altum ramis et pura humo inter arborum truncos, i.e., earth 
without underbrush. Sometimes purus can be translated 
“nothing but,” as in the last example “with nothing but earth 
between the trees.” In my opinion, it is this second meaning 
which occurs in the phrase under consideration, and pura oratio 
means discourse or declamation without action.' 

That this is the proper explanation of pura here has already 
been pointed out by Speijer in Mnem. XIX (1891), pp. 50f. 
For the application of this meaning he looked to the lines immedi- 
ately preceding (35-45). The Heauton was a quiet piece 
(stataria, vs. 36) that merely required the performers to declaim 
their parts without indulging in violent actions. Verse 47 would 
then mean that Ambivius was equally good in quiet and in active 
plays, et in statariis et in motoriis agendis, as Wagner says in his 
edition. The neatness with which this interpretation fits the 
immediate context makes it very attractive, and yet it is far from 
being satisfactory.” In the first place, it is doubtful if oratio is 
a broad enough term to include the cantica as well as the diverbia 
of a play. Secondly, even if such an application is possible, pura 
oratio would be too strong for the thought desired, since these 
words would mean delivery not merely without violent gestures, 
but without any acting at all; and though this is the least demon- 
strative of Terence’s plays, its action is not without effective situa- 
tions and lacks much of being so tame as to merit such a designa- 
tion. A broader survey of the prologue as a whole will, I think, 
reveal a better explanation.’ 

Terence wished Ambivius to be a pleader, not a prologus of the 
regular type (oratorem esse voluit me non prologum, vs. 11). 


' Of course, the different interpretation of oratio ‘‘speech’’ (the original meaning) 
instead of ‘*style’’ (a derived one) affords no difficulty. 

2Speijer’s view is cited (apparently with approval) by Schanz in Miller’s 
Handbuch VIII. 1, p. 86, note. 

3In Jahr. f. class. Phil. CXXXI (1885), pp. 805 f. Bliimner accepted the traditional 
interpretation of vs. 46 and suggested that the beginning of vs. 47 meant ‘et in 
stataria agenda et in pura oratione”’—an explanation which is purely mechanical and 
quite meaningless. 
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The significance of these words has not been generally recognized. 
It is well known that Terence greatly altered the function of the 
prologue.’ Now, Karsten (Mnem. XXII [1894], pp. 186 ff.) has 
proved that the Andria had no prologue at its first presentation, 
and Donatus ( Wessner II, p. 192) gives us similar information 
concerning the first production of the Hecyra. Consequently, 
the Heauton contains the first Terentian prologue. After the 
strictures passed upon the Andria and the unfavorable reception 
of the Hecyra, the poet felt himself under the necessity of making 
a public reply to his critics. No better plan for this purpose 
occurred to him than to transform the prologue from a mere play 
bill into a vehicle for self-defense; and, in order that the audience 
might listen in patience, he intrusted its delivery to the virtuoso 
Ambivius instead of to a young actor, as was customary.’ 

He does everything to emphasize the idea that he and his 
opponents are on trial together. Ambivius is a pleader, who is 
to conduct his case (oratorem ... . actorem, vss. 11f.); with 
the audience rests the decision (iudicium, vs. 12); his eloquence 
(facundia, vs. 13) is an important factor therein; he is to declaim, 
not a prologue, but a set speech (orationem, vs. 15). Lest his 
hearers forget this, he returns to it again and again. He reminds 
them that their judgment will prevail, and that he wishes to 
plead with them all (arbitrium vostrum .... valebit.... 
omnis vos oratos volo, vss. 25f.). Again, he personally appeals 
to them to consider his cause just (mea causa causam hane 
iustam esse animum inducite, vs. 41). Finally, he says (vss. 
46 f.): in this part (understand not fabula but parte; i.e., the 
prologue in contradistinction to the play proper) is a “‘speech 
pure and simple,” “nothing but declamation;”* put to the test 


993 


'Tt is now known that literary polemic was occasionally employed also in Greek 
prologues, and consequently that Terence’s innovation was less striking than had 
previously been supposed; cf. Hermes XXXV (1900), pp. 622 ff., and Bursian’s 
Jahresber. f. class. Phil. CXXTV (1905), p. 22. 

2It is noteworthy that only on one other occasion does Ambivius deliver the pro- 
logue and similar language occur, viz., at an equally critical juncture—the third 
performance of the ill-fated Hecyra; cf. vs. 1 of the second prologue: orator ad vos 
venio ornatu prologi. 

3Similarly, in Plautus’ Amphitruo, in what is virtually a part of the prologue (cf. 
vs. 479, dudum quod dixi minus), Mercurius ings his soliloquy to a close with the 
words orationem comprimam, vs. 496. 
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what my talent can do in either part, i. e., in the prologue, where 
he could display his oratorical powers, and in the rest of the play, 
where his histrionic ability would appear. Thus, the causidicus 
is seen pleading his cause all the way through. 

This fact, however, has not always been observed. Thus, 

-Kriege’s rearrangement of these verses (Jahrbiicher f. class. 
Phil. CXLI [1890], p. 78) is unsatisfactory because, as 
Dziatzko (ibid., p. 291) pointed out, he failed to notice that the 
oratio continues beyond vs. 34. And Herrmanowski’s attempt 
(Quaestiones Terentianae, Halle, 1892) is equally unsuccessful 
for the same reason. On the other I and, some arrangements 
(for example, that suggested by Dziatzko and published in his 
edition) are rendered more probable by the fact that they increase 
the oratio’s effectiveness. 

Furthermore, with this interpretation of in utramque partem 
an allusion to the actor’s art is in perfect keeping, so that there 
is now no convincing reason for rejecting the next three verses 
(48-50). These were bracketed by Wagner and Umpfenbach 
because they appear also in the Hecyra (vss. 49-51) and are 


lacking in the Bembine manuscript, though this position has not 
commended itself to later editors; and doubtless their objection 
was largely due to their not seeing the appropriateness of these 
lines in this place. 

It will be remembered that Bentley saw a similar contrast 
between the whole prologue and the play proper in vss. 1-3: 


nequoi sit vostrum mirum, quor partis seni 

poeta dederit, quae sunt adulescentium: 

id primum dicam, deinde quod veni eloquar. 
With the manuscript arrangement of the lines these verses have 
proved very troublesome, since Ambivius does not fulfil his promise 
of first explaining his appearance in the prologue, but interpolates 
other matter, and since the exact application of quod veni is a 
matter of doubt. Bentley explained as follows: 

Hic (sc. Ambivius) et prologi partes agit, et eo peracto, statim in 
primo actu Chremetis partes acturus est, neque usquam pedem ex scena. 
Ergo hoc vult Ambivius, Jd primum dicam, cur poeta me potius quam 
iuvenem quempiam actorem elegerit, qui prologum dicerem; id vero per 
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totum prologum facit: nempe ut vetus histrio et populo notus atque 
gratus causam poetae ageret contra malevolos. Deinde quod veni 
eloquar, hoc est, fabulam ipsam peragam, ad quam agendam huc veni. 
Continuo enim, ut prologum est executus, ingrediente altero actore, qui 
Menedemi personam ferret, illud magno ore orditur. 


Fairly close parallels to the phrase quod veni are found in 
prologues to some of Plautus’ plays; cf. Rudens 31: hue qua 
causa veni, argumentum eloquar; Truculentus 9: hoe agamus 
quoia huc ventumst gratia (the meaning is slightly indefinite, but 
probably the same as before); Asinaria 6f.: quid processerim 
huc et quid mihi voluerim dicam: ut sciretis nomen huius 
fabulae; and Amphitruo 17 ff.: quotus tussu venio et quam ob 
rem venerim, dicam ... . pater huc me misit ad vos oratum 
meus (to ask for impartial attention to the actors). The last 
instance is the best parallel for Skutsch’s contention (Philologus 
LIX [1900], pp. 6f.) that these words in the Heauton refer to 
Ambivius’ defense of the poet against his enemies (i.e., to vss. 
16-34).' These examples suffice to show that the phrase is 
susceptible of different meanings and need not be taken narrowly. 
Yet it must be confessed that none of them approaches Bentley’s 
interpretation,’ which has been generally rejected by later scholars. 

On the other hand, Karsten (Mnem. XXII [1894], p. 194) 
has objected to Bentley’s view on the ground that, as Ambivius 
was dressed as a prologus, and as Menedemus and Chremes come 
on the scene in conversation together, Ambivius must have retired 
behind the scenes before beginning his part. There is much 
plausibility in these objections, for such a procedure was often 
followed; cf., for example, Poenulus 123: ego ibo, ornabor. It is 
also true that upon the somewhat similar occasion of the Hecyra’s 
third presentation Ambivius appeared in the prologue’s costume 
(venio ornatu prologi, 9), but it must be noted that in that play 

'Skutsch made a valiant effort to justify the present arrangement of lines. If the 
attempt is to be made (as it has been made times without number) to secure a well- 
ordered development of the thought by wholesale transpositions, I judge the most 
recent suggestion to be the most successful; cf. HriSa, Listy Filologicke XXXII (1905), 


pp. 415 ff. I think, however, that the rambling and discursive character of other 
prologues ought to warn us against expecting too much. 


2A parallel is found, however, in Ausonius Ludus septem sapientum 129: ego iam 
peregi, qua de causa huc prodii. 
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Ambivius did not appear in the opening scene. Moreover, that 
the speaker of the prologue need not necessarily wear a special 
dress appears, for example, from Plautus’ Amphitruo, in which 
Mercurius delivers the prologue neither in the costume peculiar 
to that part nor in his own divine form, but has already assumed 
the dress and likeness of Sosia, whom he is to impersonate in the 
play proper; cf. vs. 117: huc processi sic cum servili schema, and 
also vss. 124 and 143. Again, Menedemus and Chremes do not 
enter together, but Chremes approaches Menedemus, who is work- 
ing; cf. vss. 88f.: at istos rastros interea tamen adpone, ne 
labora.’ A similar procedure is found at the beginning of 
Plautus’ Mercator, which setves at the same time as a prologue 
and as an opening scene; vss. 1f.: duas res simul nunc agere 
decretumst mihi: et argumentum et meos amores eloquar, and 
Dziatzko in Rhein. Mus. XXVI (1871), pp. 424 f. At the end 
of his speech Charinus spies Acanthus (cf. vs. 109), and a con- 
versation between them ensues—the second scene. It thus 
appears that on this occasion the speaker of the prologue took up 
his part in the play without going behind the scenes, and there- 
fore without change of costume. In view of these considerations, 
Karsten’s arguments do not seem to me convincing. 

In conclusion, I think that Bentley was approximately correct 
in his idea of what actually happened, viz., that Ambivius began 
the play at the end of the prologue without change of costume 
and without going behind the scenes; but my opinion is quite 
independent of the precise meaning of vs. 3. At least, it may be 
said that the new explanation of vs. 47 lends his interpretation 
some support by emphasizing the same contrast. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


' Contrary to Bentley, this necessitates Ambivius’ taking the part of Menedemus 
in the opening scene. 








THE SEMANTICS OF MODAL CONSTRUCTIONS 


By Tenney FRANK 


I. NON HABET QUOD DET 


The recent activity in syntactical study of languages, ancient 
and modern, has been unusually suggestive as to methods, though 
perhaps not so fruitful in actual results. The emphasis laid upon 
psychological forces and the application of the methods of com- 
parative grammar, the adoption of hints from the sciences of 
morphology and semantics, the continued patient devotion of a 
few to the historical grouping of large masses of material, have al 
contributed much toward creating a hope that chaos contains the 
possibility of order even in this field. However, the enthusiastic 
devotion to a single theory that is wont to assert itself in discov- 
erers has often resulted in the overemphasis of partial methods, 
and has perhaps needlessly postponed a desired synthesis of meth- 
ods that might bring more abiding results. Furthermore, in 
modal syntax, with which we are here concerned, the intricacies 
of the problems presented by the more complex sentences have 
intimidated many students into confining their researches within 
the simple sentence. Many of those who have essayed the harder 
problems of hypotaxis have been satisfied to explain the enigmas 
of the complex group by a too ingenuous reference to the behavior 
of the simple ones, not realizing that the compound of two or 
more simples even in language is often a wholly new entity, not 
a mere sum of the original forces. It was with this general situ- 
ation in view that the present studies' were undertaken. 

I believe that what is most needed at present is a number of 
life-history studies of phrases, clauses, and idiomatic constructions, 
just as the larger problems of biological evolution need a great 
number of life-histories. Such must not only be descriptive in 
nature, but, to be of the greatest service, must also connect the 
individual with its cognates in the general scheme of evolution. 


‘A second paper will follow, devoted to expressions like nulla causa est quin det. 
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The complete story of a highly specialized idiom like this involves 
three tasks. (1) The idiom must be described as it behaves in the 
language studied. (2) Its grammatical relationships within its 
own language must be examined for light upon its immediate 
provenance. Here care must be observed to search for such forces 
in its context as may have created, fixed, and preserved the idiom 
within the language. (3) Cognate constructions in the closely 
related languages must always be scrutinized lest we explain as 
of Latin origin a construction that is due to circumstances not 
existing in Latin. I hope that the paper will not only furnish data 
in regard to the idioms here studied, but will give some definite 
proof as to the limits of applicability of the methods now generally 
used, as well as offer some new suggestions for future work. 


I. Expressions like (non) habet quod det, with potential force, 
are of frequent occurrence throughout Latin. In Plautus they 
appear nearly a hundred times; in Cicero the number exceeds this; 
and they continue to be familiar throughout Latin literature with 
little change in form or function. The relative clauses contained 
in them are sometimes grouped in the grammars with so-called 
consecutive or characterizing clauses. They are like these in 
that they qualify an indefinite or negative antecedent of the same 
kind. They differ from them, however, in that they are invari- 
ably in the subjunctive mood, whereas ordinary characterizing 
clauses may at times be found in the indicative, particularly in 
early Latin and in the poets. Secondly, the character that they 
express as a consequence of the nature of the antecedent is not 
expressed as an existing fact, but rather as possible. nihil est 
quod det in this idiom means, ‘he has nothing that he can give,” 
‘he has not the means.” The idiom is usually a mere statement 
of existence or non-existence cf some means not further defined, 
but the nature of which is made evident in the relative clause that 
follows. (non) est, (non) habet, (non) copiast, (non) paratumst, 
are the antecedents in a large majority of the occurrences; often, 
however, a semi-defining noun stands as antecedent, as in nil est 
dotis quod. In the most characteristic phrases the negative ante- 
cedent is somewhat more frequent than the affirmative. 
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The most striking peculiarity is one that I do not think has 
been pointed out. The relative clause in the group nil est quod 
det (except in a limited class of instances) changes its function 
materially with the change of case in quod: 

1, When quod is the subject of det, the clause expresses a fact: 
‘*there is nothing that gives, etc.”’ 

2. When quod is used adverbially, the clause expresses an 
“obligation”: ‘There is no reason why he should give.” 

3. When quod is the direct object of det, the clause is “ poten- 
tial in force”: “There is nothing he can give.” 

We are here concerned with the third type. The second type 
will be taken up in the next study. 

Some data will make the matter clearer. Of the relative’ 
clauses in Plautus that express capacity or “potentiality” in modal 
idioms, almost all use the relative as the direct object of the sub- 
ordinate clause. In this function quod occurs more than forty 
times; quem, quos, etc., ten times. Finally the dative and abla- 
tive objects appear a few times. This is not saying that the 
relative never serves as direct object in pure characterizing clauses 
of fact. It may do so when the action of its verb is not purely 
momentary and physical in the present time. This exception 
holds true of most verbs whose action covers more than the imme- 
diate present; cf. nil est quin dixerim (Bacch. 1012), ‘There is 
nothing that I have not told him;” of general truths; cf. quisnam 
Jluviust quem non recipiat mare (Cure. 86) ; also verbs denoting 
mental activity and therefore coming under the same rule; cf, 
nullast quam aeque amem (Am. 509), “There’s no girl I love so 
. quem metuam” (As.111); “. . . . quod cupiam” 
(Cure. 172), ete. All of these express actuality, not potentiality, 
Now contrast these with nil habet quod det, ... . faciat. 

. videam,. . . . edim, ete. The latter do not express actu- 
ality. They convey an additional idea, namely, that of posse. 

This distinction seems so intricate that it will probably be 


ae 


suspected by the grammarians who fear ‘‘metaphysical syntax,” 
but it is not a distinction of Latin alone. It holds true in general 
for other languages also; for it denotes a limitation of thought, 


'T omit for the time being clauses with unde, ubi, qui-instrumental, and the like. 
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and therefore naturally of expression. In English we may say, 


‘‘There is no one here that I love,.... hate;.... that I wish to 
see, .... that I have ever seen, .... that I (ever) associate with.” 
“There is nothing here that I wish to eat, ....can eat,” etc. But 


we do not—never have reason to—say in a literal sense: ‘There is 
nothing here that I eat” (in the sense of “am eating”), “.... that 
I see, strike, touch.” Nor do other languages use such phrases. 
The following expressions would hardly be intelligible, except 
perhaps in some figurative sense: Es ist keiner hier, den ich 
sehe; Il ny a personne ici que je voie; Det finnes ingen her, 
som jag ser, ete. 

Now, the remarkable fact about the behavior of Latin in the 
use of this idiom is that, while in other languages we neither 
express nor possess any idiomatic collocation that might express 
such a notion, Latin has such a collocation which, taken at face- 
value, as we understand such values in the Latin we possess, would 
express that piece of advvata eixéta, which, however, expresses 
something quite different, i.e., capacity. The phrase nil habet 
quod det, with quod as an accusative, could therefore never have 
been in its present form a pure characterizing clause of fact, as 
is the case with the nominative quod. It may have been an 
extension of such, adapted to a new function. It may, as I shall 
suggest, be connected with a relative clause of purpose, or it may 
have come more directly from independent uses of the subjunctive 
after quod had acquired the power of subordination. 

As for the current method of classifying such clauses, it is 
usual to include them under the consecutive relative clauses 
without explanation. Mr. Hale’ believes that they come from 
an independent “potential.” Mr. Elmer’ thinks that they must 
either be grouped with volitives or with what he terms the sub- 
junctive of contingent futurity. Such attributions imply certain 
life-histories, even if these are not given in full. The truth may 
be that several usages are here included in one group. Whatever 
the past history may have been, I believe that the expressions 
described above made up a fairly homogeneous group by the time 


1Cf. Cum-Constructions, pp. 106, 107; Trans. A. P. A. 1900, pp. 160 ff. ; Hale-Buck 
Grammar, sec. 516. 


2 Cornell Studies VI, p. 196. 
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of Plautus, and acting together as a definite Gebrauchstypus, and 
that we are doing no violence to the correct conception of language 
in studying them as one consistent group. 

The idiom is fairly stable throughout Latinity. Some later 
divergencies are noticeable, however. Cicero, while showing no 
aversion to the idiom, is fond of substituting for it a more explicit 
expression of capacity; i.e., a characterizing clause whose verb is 
some subjunctive form of posswm or queo, as for example, habere 
se putant quod .... queant dicere (Lael. 71; cf. Off. 2. 39; 
Div. Caec. 10; Caecin. 36, etc.). This habit is no doubt in 
accord with the equally redundant habit of ending an implied 
quotation of a reason with a verb declarandi; e. g., egit quod 
aequum esse diceret. 

The fact is obvious that the subjunctive was assuming an 
ever-increasing burden of work, and was becoming so overloaded 
that an exact writer must unconsciously have used such means for 
the sake of clearness. 

Another novelty is the appearance of nil habet quid det, if in 
fact its non-appearance in Plautus is not to be attributed to a 
Plautine or colloquial peculiarity. It seems to be a relatively 
late outgrowth of a semantic change in habeo, which verb in this 
new idiom becomes almost a synonym of scio. Plautus has nil 
habeo certi quid loquar (Mil. 407), and Terence uses the phrase 
once in a dependent but “extended” deliberative of the first 
person: Andr. 498, teneo quid erret et quid agam habeo. By 
the time of Cicero the new idiom is frequent. Considering that 
this use of habeo is highly specialized and late, we cannot bring 
forth habeo quid as an explanation of habeo quod. It is more 
probable that the influence worked in the opposite direction. It 
is also probable that the Greek ovx éyw dz: played a considerable 
part in the creation of (non) habeo quid. I do not mean to imply 
that these two expressions were ever perfectly synonymous, but 
they certainly overlap in function at times. 

There is finally an interesting example of “‘contamination” in 
the late Latin idiom non habuit quod (quid) dicere, which is 
obviously due to a fusion of non habuit quod (quid) diceret and 
nihil habuit dicere. Cf. Je n’ai que faire de lui. 
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I have considered it worth while to give a full list of the 
Plautine examples to show the early usage of the idiom. For 
later authors abundant examples may be found in the lexicons. 
We have not space for them here. I have grouped them accord- 
ing to the nature of the antecedents and connectives, and have 
separated the affirmatives from the negatives. Such as depend 
upon other subjunctives and infinitives of indirect discourse are 
inclosed in brackets. 


1. est quod, -unde, -qui, etc.: 


est domi quod edimus (Poen. 537); erit extemplo mihi quod dem 
tibi (Capt. 122); doleat (Cist. 67): miserescat (Ep. 526); des (Men. 
492); dicas (Merc. 642); gaudeant (St. 394); (ut quod abrodat sit [Am. 
724]; det [ As. 83]; edis [Poen. 867]). 

sunt divitiae? unde excoquat sebum (Capt. 281); occipiam 
(M. G. 676). 

est qui ventrem vestiam (St. 376); (qui conteram [As. 419]; possis 
[ Trin. 653)}). 

est ubi ambules (Capt. 12); (ut sit wbi sedeat [M. G. 82]; essem 
{ Truc. 140]; quem caederes [ Am. 377]). 

a) Negatives of the same class: 

non est quod dem (Capt. 121; As, 242; Trin. 761); (nega esse quod 
dem [St. 256]; darem [ Pers. 119]; det [Cist. 737]). 

nil est quod respondeam (Trin. 188); dem (Aul. 238); perdam 
(Men. 665). 

nil est qui tergum tegam (Most. 992); dimminuam (Men. 304); funga- 
tur (Trin. 354); vivamus (Trin. 561); quo recipiam (Capt. 103); quicum 
litigent (Poen. 587); qua possit (M. G. 329). 

non ubi sedeas locus est (Capt. 12); (ubi possit [ As. 767]). 

unde dent (Truc. 146); quos emerem (Pers. 262); quibuscum haberes 
(Bacch. 564); nec tibi qui vivas domist (Capt. 581); quit ulciscerer 
(Men. 636). 

quod dem nusquam ... . est (As. 631); queat (Trin. 801). 

nullus est tibi quem roges? (Ps. 294); qui reddatur (Bacch. 609) 
(=quem reddat); qui negem (Capt. 937); despondeam (Merc. 614); 
procurent (St. 200). 


2. Other verbs of existence; habeo, copiast, paratumst, etc.: 


habet quod det (Poen. 833); dent (Truc. 76); ut habeat quod det 
(As. 103); des (As. 188); renumeret (Bacch. 46); feram (Trin. 728); quod 
ames paratumst (Bacch. 219); edit (Poen. 9); quodames ... . praestost 
(Ep. 653); agat (M. G.205); copiast .. . . quisolvas (Rud. 558); habeo 
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unde dem (As. 234; Trin. 158); expetam (Cist. 671); qué utamur (Trin. 
335, 336); (qué possent [ Ep. 384]). 


a) Negatives of the same class: 


quod edit non habet (Capt. 463; Trin. 564; Truc. 243 [ Truc. 242]). 

neque id unde efficiat habet (Poen. 185); occipias (Ps. 399); ubi 
collocem (Ep. 531); (non habere quoi commendarem [Merc. 246]; quo 
intromittar [Men. 669]; qui nosceret [Rud. 393]; qué aleret [ Trin. 14]). 


3. Similar expressions conveying a potential idea may follow 
verbs of action like dare, quaerere, etc. A volitive idea is always 
evident in these expressions, especially when the leading verb is 
an imperative (or subjunctive of will). Sometimes the volitive 
idea is the predominant one. Their relationship with the pre- 
ceding classes will be discussed later. 

dat quod edit (Trin. 359); raro dabat quod biberem (Cist. 19); qui 
occideret (Trin. 129). 


da illi quod bibat (Most. 344); dem (M. G. 692); monstra quod bibam 
(Men. 742). 


da .... ubi condormiscam (Rud. 571); wbi ames (Poen. 603; Cure. 
311; St. 752; Awl. 407). 


quod edit quaerit (Capt. 461); quaero hospitium ubi curer (Poen. 
693). 


dum illi quod edit . . . . praebeas (Men. 90). 

ratu’s nactum hominem quem defraudares (Rud. 1387; Bacch. 506, 
864). 

a reliquit deo quod loqueretur (Cist. 150; cf; As. 233; Aul. 14; 
Cas. 251; Cure. 388). 

eme lanam unde tibi pallium conficiatur (M. G. 687; cf. also Aul. 672; 
Bacch, 233; Merc. 538; M. G. 768; Poen. 178, 668; Trin. 558). 

Some negatives of the same nature are: nec quod edim quicquam 
datur (Poen. 1284); quem rogitem (Rud. 226; Trin. 135, 155). 

There is also a peculiar instance with illud quod: “ blanditur 
dum illud quod rapiat videt (Men. 193). It is usually believed 
that ille has not yet assumed the characterizing function in 
Plautus. Perhaps this is an early instance. The clause is cer- 
tainly not one of “volition.” The meaning of videt precludes 
that interpretation. 


II. We have seen that Latin literature exhibits our idiom as 
well established and almost unchanging. Yet it bears the appear- 
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ance of being highly specialized. Latin possesses verbs and 
collocations of words with which to express capacity and possi- 
bility. Why should our elliptical expression with its verb 
invariably in the subjunctive have invaded this field? 

A scrutiny of the material given above, and a comparison of 
this with similar but more primitive constructions, may give some 
hints as to its immediate provenance. Its most stable element is 
the mood of the dependent clause. On the basis of this the 
comparison should be made. 

1. There is a close resemblance between this and relative 
clauses of purpose. Purpose expressions readily fall into expres- 
sions of character and capacity. When one says: ‘TI shall hire 
a man to do this,” his words leave the implication that he will try 
to get a man who can doit. Language constantly reveals phrases 
that betray this habit of our thought processes. English has 
frankly adopted an auxiliary of capacity for many of its pur- 
pose expressions (“that .... may,” “in order that... . 
may”). Even the English infinitive, which is largely a dative of 
purpose, often expresses not purpose but availability: ‘‘ Water, 
water everywhere, nor any drop to drink.” Greek did not hesi- 
tate to express a purpose clause in the optative with dv or «ev 
which is the mechanism most frequent with the various 
‘“‘potential” idioms. Cf. Od. viii. 21: 


, , ‘ , a 207 
Kai pv paxpoTepov Kal macaova Oixev iSéobac 


9 4 , , , 
ws Kev Painxeror piros wavtevat yevorro. 


See also v. 166. What is even more surprising, the mechanism 
is found in a relative clause after a primary tense in JI. i. 64, 


GAN’ dye 5y Twa pavrw épecouev . . . . OS x’ ElrroL, 


Now, returning to Latin, note in the following series the 
gradual submission of the note of will to that of capacity: 


a) ut commostremus locum ubi potes, “to show you a place where 
you may drink” (Poen. 603). 
quo furatum venias vestigas loca (Rud. 111). 
b) quaerit quod edit (Capt. 461). 
da illi quod bibat (Most. 344). 
c) paratumst quod edit (Poen. 9). 
nec quod edit quicquam datur (Poen. 1284). 
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d) est domi quod edimus (Poen. 537). 

nec tibi qui vivas domist (Capt. 581). 

The same change may be observed after the leading verb 
relinquere in the following: 

a) relinque aliquantum orationis cras quod mecum litiges (Cas. 251). 

b) satin vix reliquit deo quod loqueretur loci (Cist. 150). 

c) agri reliquit non magnum modum quo... . viveret (Awl. 14). 

d) non omnino iam perii; est relicuwom quo peream magis (As. 233). 

e) qui me aleret nil video esse reliqui (Trin. 14). 

If the first sentence had been introduced by est relicuom 
(practically equal to est or habet) instead of by the imperative, 
which gives a tone of intention to the whole, we should have 
found a strong potential tone present. In other words, in propor- 
tion as intention shades off from the leading verb, and as the 
leading verb changes into the tense and voice that make it a mere 
expression of the existence or non-existence of an effective agent, 
the relative clause shifts from the tone of a purpose into that 
of a “potential” expression. 

Observe again that with a leading verb expressing volition by 
means of an imperative or subjunctive, the dependent verb even 
in this form has a predominantly volitive shading; e. g., Am. 724, 
“ut quod abrodat sit;” As. 105, ‘ut habeat filius amicae quod det ;” 
and several others in the list. In fact, in such situations Plautus 
often finds it necessary to rescue the potential idea from being 
thus overwhelmed by the volitive of the main verb. This he 
does by means of the verb posse, which is not otherwise necessary. 
Cf. Trin. 653, ut tibi sit qui te corrigere possis. In a statement 
of fact he would probably have written est qui corrigas. Other 
good instances are As. 767; Hpid. 384; Merce. 53; Trin. 155. This 
again betrays the very close connection between the two idioms. 

I would add an illustration of a slightly different type. Com- 
pare ‘aliquid quod poscas paras,” As. 168, with “quod ames 
paratumst,” Bacch. 219. In the former an active verb, energetic 
with intention, fills the dependent clause with purpose. In the 
latter the verb is passive; the end has been attained, the means 
secured. Now, means implies capacity, the expression of which 
becomes predominant in the dependent clause. Other expressions 
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like the second one are: Rud. 558, “‘tibi copiast. . . . qui rem 
solvas;” Hpid. 653, “tibi quod ames domi praestost opera mea.” 
(Note how the words opera mea keep a reminder of effort, i. e., 
of a purpose expression, still lingering in the sentence. ) 

To an intelligent mind, even the words copia, praesto, and the 
like are superfluous. “est qui rem solvas” becomes fully sufficient 
to reproduce the idea required. 

My conclusion is therefore that the habet quod det idiom may 
well be an extension of the ordinary relative purpose clause, 
which is more primitive and probably proethnic; or at least that 
legitimate and natural extensions of purpose expressions readily 
become “potential.”” The mechanism of this extension is in the 
main quite simple. Verbs of effort and intention in the active 
voice, and particularly in the imperative mood or in the subjunc- 
tive of will, are naturally followed by clauses that express primarily 
will and intention, secondarily a capacity to attain the desired or 
intended object. Now, when the leading verb becomes a passive 
expression of the attainment or existence of the means sought for 
—that is, when the tone of effort or intention wanes—the idea of 
capacity becomes predominant. 

If we are ready to admit this extension of the purpose clauses 
under certain conditions, there is still abundant room for doubt 
whether such extensions should still be treated individually as 
sporadic and remote cases of purpose clauses, or whether they con- 
stitute a new and well-defined group with form and function distinct 
from the purpose clause, acting as a new independent idiom. What 
follows may help to decide the question. Meanwhile I shall assume 
the truth of the second supposition. 


!'The extension of function that the infinitive of purpose passed through in most 
languages furnishes an illuminating parallel for the story I have here sketched as well 
as for the next study. Note the behavior of the adverbial infinitive in English. It began 
as a dative of purpose (to writanne) governed by the preposition **to.’’ This use still 
prevails of course. However, in various surroundings the purpose idea weakened and 
other forces prevailed. It came to suggest destination (‘tready to work’’), result or 
consequence (**he was so weak as fo yield”’), character (**he is a man to thrive in the 
world’’), capacity (*‘easy to do’’), availability (‘not a crumb fo eat’’), propriety 
(** worthy to be read’’), obligation (** there are three strokes to make;”’ at least, the golfer 
will agree with me that this denotes obligation), necessity (‘nothing is to be done”’), 
and soon. The road is as long from da bibere to tempus est abire in Latin, and the 
extensive use of the infinitival constructions in Sanskrit would furnish an abundance 
of additional] illustrations. 
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2. The sketch here given attributes the change of function 
to forces found within the fully developed complex sentence. It 
does not explain anything by reference to usages in parataxis. 
There are signs, however, that some independent usages exerted 
an influence in the process. A large proportion of the verbs of 
these relative clauses appear in the first person, and many of them 
follow expressions like nil est, non habeo: “I am ata loss.’ In 
both of these respects they resemble dependent ‘‘deliberative” 
expressions. Sentences like nil est qui tergum tegam (Most. 992), 
“T have no means of protection for my back;” and neque unde 
auxilium expetam habeo (Cist. 671), are not far from the para- 
tactic forms, in which the qui- and unde-clauses would be taken 
as “questions of deliberation.” Mark the use of qui? It is an 
instrumental ablative, and therefore, even where introducing 
simply questions of the first person, like qui ego istuc credam tibi 
(Merc. 627), it steeps them in a tone of (in) capability. So strong 
is this feeling that qui is found continually associating with various 
forms of posse.' The same may be said to some extent of quo, qua, 
unde, and ubi. When “deliberative” questions with qui (== quo 
modo) appear in hypotaxis, they do not necessarily abandon the 
tone they had before. A large proportion’ of the examples of our 
idiom use qui (=‘‘how’’) as a connective. 

In this discussion of ‘‘deliberatives” I have assumed that in- 
dependent questions like qui ego istuc credam tibi? should not be 
regarded as independent ‘‘potentials,” but as deliberatives. Let 
me illustrate. Here are three questions expressed in the first 
person: (a) quid faciam? (b) qui faciam? (c) cur faciam? 
[(a) “do what?” (b) “do it, how?” (c) “why doit?” i.e., “what 
shall I do?” ‘how can I do it?” “why should I do it?”] The 
first would normally be answered by an imperative; the second, 
by a statement regarding the ways and means, i. e., by some form 
of posse; the third, by a statement regarding the ethics of the 
situation, i. e., by some form of oportere. Now, by a well- 
respected, but, as I think, a dangerous, rule, the mood of a question 


1Cf, Epid. 414; M. G. 1277; Most. 643; Poen. 986, 1156; Ps. 980; Rud. 1110; Trin. 
87, 1145; and many others. 

2 As. 419; Capt. 581, 937; Epid. 384; Men. 304, 636; M. G. 768; Most. 992; Rud. 338, 
393 ; St. 376; Trin. 14, 129, 135, 335, 336, 561, 354, 653. 
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is classed according to the nature of the answer. By this rule, 
the first question becomes a “‘volitive,” the second a ‘‘potential,” 
the third a “prescriptive.” Is this not reading too much into the 
mood of faciam? To me the verb seems in each case to stand in 
the subjunctive of “deliberation.” In (b) the qui, “how,” raises 
an additional question of means, and in (c) the cur, “why,”’ raises 
an additional question of propriety. It is the qui and the cur 
that call for potest and oportet. faciam is innocent. 

One more point needs emphasis. Even in such combinations 
as neque unde auxilium expetam habeo it must not be thought 
that the entire feeling of incapacity comes from the questioning 
part (unde expetam?). The question, to be sure, is originally 
asked in a tone of helplessness, and therefore implies lack of 
means; but the new element in the complex sentence, non habeo, 
plainly asserts what the question only implied. The whole ex- 
pression is now one of incapacity, and it is unfair to say that the 
mood of the verb or the original question is the part that conveys 
the meaning. Even had these not performed the function, the 
new combination' could hardly have escaped doing so. As for 
the mood of the verb, in such cases it is to be explained as con- 
tinuing into hypotaxis the mood of the original question ; and that, 
as we have just indicated, is the same as that of other questions 
in the first person, like quid faciam? 

3. There are some independent constructions in Latin, like quis 
putet? vir crederes, that express various ideas of capacity. Now, 
obviously our idiom would find its simplest explanation if, when 
we had resolved these into their paratactic elements, the dependent 
clause proved to be an ordinary independent usage of the subjunc- 
tive. Ishall postpone the larger problem of a possible descent 


'It is impossible, of course, to draw the line where such dependent clauses cease 
to be reminiscent of the interrogative stage and begin to associate with other relative 
clauses. At such a time the two classes here discussed (the descendents of relative 
purpose clauses, and those of questions) must have fused. The quod expression in non 
habeo quod must have come from the former source, for it acquires its subordinating 
function from the qui-clauses, and yet the early writers were confusing relatives and 
interrogatives to an extent that made fusion easy. Plautus may write: scit quod velit 
(Cist. 706), and Cato: quid volet faciat (R. R. 148). The persisting forms quidlubet 
and quidvis are witnesses, too. In Poen. 627, viam nescio qua veniat ad mare, a relative 
pronoun referring to viam serves to introduce a quoted ** deliberation.’’ The testimony 
is abundant. 
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from a proethnic “potential” to the third part of this paper, and 
here briefly indicate why I did not simply connect (non) habet 
quod det with such independent expressions of capacity as exist 
in Latin. Such certainly exist. I find it impossible with Elmer’ 
to annihilate them by translation. On the other hand, I am not 
fully convinced by Hale’s’ presentation that the verb in such ex- 
pressions stands in the “potential” subjunctive. I mean that the 
expressions as a whole convey this peculiar force, not the mood of 
the verb alone. Mr. Hale recognizes some eleven* distinct usages 
of this construction in Latin, and connects them with similar 
expressions in Greek as representatives of an Indo-European usage 
of the optative. 

This is not the place to discuss these in full. I can only 
indicate by one illustration the reasons for my skepticism. The 
method I shall apply to the Greek examples will hold in general 
for the Latin as well. Let us, then, examine the potential 
expression with vix and facile. These adverbs obviously have no 
place except in expressions of capacity. We speak of “difficulty ” 
and ‘‘ease” only with reference to the capacity to act. So true is 
this that in Cicero‘ about one-half of the occurrences of these 
adverbs modify the verb posse, and the rest contain an implication 
of the idea that belongs to posse, whatever the verb or the mood 
of that verb may be. English says almost invariably: “he could 
hardly do it.” Now, be the mood of the verb what it may, if vix 
or facile be present, the verb, since the verb is the part that 
expresses the action of the sentence, will seem imbued with the 
potential idea. If the verb is, e. g., a characterizing subjunctive, as 
in Caes. B. G. 1. 6. 1, ‘“‘erant omnino itinera duo quibus itineribus 
domo exire possent; unum per Sequanos, angustum et difficile, vix 
qua singuli carri ducerentur,” it seems natural to call it a ‘‘ poten- 
tial” subjunctive. By the same token, one would find a “ potential” 
clause of fear in “‘metuo ne vix sibi constet,” ‘‘they can hardly be 
consistent” (Acad. 132); a potential result clause in “tempes- 
tates coortae sunt maximae ut non modo proficisci non posset sed 


1 Cornell Studies VI. 2 Trans. A. P. A. 1900. 

3 Ibid., pp. 155-60. The statement in the Hale-Buck Grammar, sec. 516, is more 
conservative. 

4Note, too, the regular presence of posse in purpose clauses with quo facilius 
whereas it seldom is found with quo maturius, quo libentius, etc. 
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vix in oppido consisteret,” “they could hardly hold the port” 
(Verr. i. 46); a “potential” imperfect indicative in “via risum 
tenebant,” “they could hardly restrain their laughter” ( Vat. 20) ; 
and so on through the moods and tenses. Is it not true that in 
such cases the moods and tenses have their raison d’étre regard- 
less of the “potential” tone, and that this is only an adumbration 
of vix and the general tone of the sentence? 

The potential idea, then, seems to belong to the whole expression, ' 
and has in no case become associated with the mood of the verb 
and that alone. This is clear from the fact that the verb when 
standing alone in the subjunctive is never interpreted in the 
potential sense. A vir, forsitan, facile, or a peculiar antecedent 
sentence must be near by. We therefore have no independent 
“potential” usage of the subjunctive to form the nucleus of our 
complex phrase. At best we should have to assume as nucleus 
some stereotyped expression the combined parts of which might 
perform the function. However, the processes of subordinatioa do 
not employ such methods, and obviously that is not the constitu- 
tion of this idiom. 

On the other hand, we must admit that we cannot entirely 
disprove the older hypothesis. It may be that at some time the 
mood alone without any accessories could do service as a potential 
expression, and that the usage finally withered away into a few 
phrases as they appear in historical times. We can only say that 
the process sketched in the foregoing seems more in conformity 
with the behavior of modal usages as we know them. 


III. We now come to our third task; i. e., to find what light a 
comparative study may throw upon the provenance and history of 
this construction. 


'T have not space to analyze every Latin idiom in order to prove the truth of this. 
The analysis of the Greek idioms will suffice for the Latin ones, since they are of the same 
nature. The general principle underlying the statement made above has been ex- 
pressed by Morris Aims and Methods, pp. 96 ff., in,a better manner than I find myself 
able to do. 

As for quis putet, I would suggest that it was given its function and kept alive by 
force of quis est qui putet. The shorter phrase may have begun as a hypothetical expres- 
sion, but in Classical Latin it is usually neither hypothetical nor purely potential in 
tone. It is rather a brief equivalent of quis est qui putet, which expresses actuality as 
al] normal consecutive clauses do. 
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1. There are in Greek several sentences like ¢uol yap ovxeér’ 
éorw eis 6 Tt BXérw TAHV gov (Soph. Ai. 514) which closely 
resemble our idiom, although they are rarer. These have for- 
tunately received a convincing discussion by Mr. Hale (Tr. 
A. P. A. 1893, pp. 156-205), who has shown beyond a doubt 
that they are extensions of the so-called “deliberative” usage. 
The existence of the many modal distinctions through the 
presence of dv, and the preservation of the optative, insures the 
possibility of greater certainty for Greek in such discussion. 
This proof therefore has no little weight in adding assurance to 
our assumption of a similar history for the Latin construction. 

2. The closest Greek parallels, however, are found in the opta- 
tive; and these are very similar to our idiom both in form and in 


function. There are several Homeric examples of this usage, 
like Od. v. 142: 


ov yap pou mapa vies ernpeTpmor Kal Eratpor 


7 2 , a ae a 6. , 
Ol KEV PLY TEMLTOLEV ET EUPEA VWTA larAaocons. 


There are also several instances without dv (cf. Tr. A. P. A. 
1893, pp. 158 ff.), but these are too problematical to afford safe 
ground for inferences. Now, the first question that demands an 
answer is whether these Greek examples are representatives of a 
Greek idiom with a “pure potential;” if so, are we to connect 
these with our Latin idiom? To answer the first part of this 
question, we must be sure that Greek possesses such a usage in 
independent sentences. Mr. Elmer doubts it. He says: “I 
strongly suspect that the potential optative in Greek rests upon the 
same footing as the potential subjunctive in Latin, so far as the 
ideas of ‘may’ and ‘can’ are concerned, etc.” He proposes that they 
be tested in the same manner as he has tested the Latin idioms. 
Hale undertakes a refutation of Elmer’s arguments in Tr. A. P. A. 
1900, pp. 138-62; and Postgate in a review of Elmer (Class. Rev. 
1899, p. 68) says. in opposition to Elmer: “The Latin potential 
does not stand alone. It has the support of Greek.” Now, I 
must confess that I “suspect” this usage of the optative in Greek 
as ‘‘strongly” as does Mr. Elmer, although I should not ‘“‘test 
them in the same manner” as he, by means of translations. Such 
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idioms must rather be examined one by one as Greek and Latin 
idioms, not in arbitrary groups determined by the accidental 
existence of potential auxiliaries like “could,” “might,” “may,” 
kénnen, mégen, that differ in connotation in the different lan- 


guages. 
Here, as in the case of the Latin idiom, I shall admit at once 


that the expression as a whole is ‘‘potential”’ in meaning, and 
that in translation we usually bring out this meaning through a 
“potential” verb; for it is the verb that is most often called upon 
to express the action of the sentence. In making this admission, 
however, we have not said that the verb of the original was in the 
optative mood because of the presence of such meaning. 

The expressions of this nature that are most often qeedunes as 
evidence are of the following types: 


a) Od. i. 65, wis dv Exet’ "Odvajos ey Oeioro AaBoiunv; “How could I 
possibly forget the princely Odysseus?” 

b) Od. iii. 114, ris xev éxetva mavra ye pvOnoaro; “Who could recount 
all those woes?” 

c) Od. iv. 78, 7 tow Znvi Bporadv oix av ts épifa, “No mortal man 
could vie with Zeus.” 

d) Various expressions in the affirmative that will be illustrated later. 


Let us examine these in turn. 

a) més as an instrumental particle naturally teems with sug- 
gestions’ of means, capacity, potency. Whatever the mood of the 
verb that follows, it will be pretty sure to suggest ‘potentiality ” 


1When I speak of ‘potential’? here, I refer of course only to the narrower sense 
of the word, as did Messrs. Hale, Elmer, and Bennett in their discussions. If Iam 
right in my conviction that the subjunctive or optative per se never expresses this 
idea, we shall have to revise our terminology again; we must either restore the word 
‘* potential’ to cover the ** hypothetical ’’ usages, or we may banish the word as applied 
to moods and speak only of ‘potential idioms,”’ ‘‘ potential eapressions,”’ but not 
‘* potential optatives.”’ 


2]T shall have much to say of the ‘‘influence of the introductory particles and con- 
junctions.”” I do not mean to say that it is the conjunction that gives the peculiar 
meaning to its clause in any abiding sense. The opposite is true, of course. The 
clause originally shapes the function of the connective, and even changes that function 
freely— may in fact instil into the particles contradictory functions. However, when 
a conjunction has once gained a definite meaning, it may contain the kernel of the 
sentence-force, and thus at times perform much of the work of other parts of the 
sentence, even relieving the lexical and modal meanings of the verb of part of their 
work, Cf. questions like quidni? ri wiv; quidum? where no verbal forms are needed 
and the lexical meaning is supplied from the context. 
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somewhere, unless such suggestion is overwhelmed by strong 
emphasis upon some other idea. Note the behavior of mas- 
questions in Homer. There are three types: (1) the mas-ques- 
tion serves as apodosis of a “contrary to fact” condition or to a 
statement of cause; (2) the condition lies in a phrase or word; 
(3) the condition is of universal content. | (1) How do it, since, 
or, if—? (2) How do it, wnder such conditions? (3) How 
do such a thing—ever?|. Note that a condition offering obvious 
difficulties is always expressed or implied. In fact, it is the diffi- 
culty of the condition that calls for the question of possibility 
or impossibility. The examples of these types in Homer are: 


(1) Jl. xvii. 149. was xe ov yeipova POta cawoeas . . . . | ered Sapmry- 
ddv’ dua Eeivov kai Eraipov addres; “How could you save a lesser man, | 
when you deserted Sarpedon?” Also Od. viii. 352; ix. 351. 

(2) Od. xviii. 31. was 8 av od vewrépw avdpi paxowo; “How could you 
fight one younger than yourself?” Also JI. xvii. 325; xix. 81. 

(3) Od.i.65. mas av exer’ "OSvojos AaBoipyy; “How could I ever for- 
get him?” Also II. x. 243; ix. 437. 


The sentences teem with suggestions of impossibility, but the 
“potential”? mechanism does not lie in the mood of the verb. It 
lies in 7@s, in the nature of the condition, in the order of the 
words, in the sentence stress, in particles like éreta, ydp, ye, that 
lie scattered about to prod the reader’s memory of these things. 
The very architecture of the phrases does its part. Mark how 
the tone of improbability rises with each syllable in wa@s dv éyo 
oe Sous; Od. viii. 352. What, then, is the function of the opta- 
tive in such questions? Since impossible situations are naturally 
expressed by the mood of an “ideal” condition, the optative is 
the mood that most frequently occurs with such questions. The 
verb simply stands in the mood of hypothetical expressions. In 
fact, similar expressions with the indicative and subjunctive, 
though these are naturally rarer for the reason I have just given, 
may readily convey a potential idea, if the rest of the mechanism 
is present. Note the effect of mas with a dubitative subjunctive 
in Od. xvi. 70, was yap 8% Tov Ecivoy éywv irrodéEowat oikw; (Palmer 
translates: “How can I take a stranger home?”) and with an 
indicative in Od. xix. 325, was yap eyed ov, Ecive, Sanoea, ei... . 
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(JI. i. 150), ‘‘How could you think me better than other women 
—if you should sit unkempt at table?” Such cases are familiar 
enough throughout Greek, yet no one has offered to supply an 
intricate classification of ‘‘ potential future indicatives,” “ potential 
dubitative subjunctives,”’ and the like.’ 

Sanskrit shows even fewer examples than Greek of independent 
expressions that might be styled ‘pure potentials.” However, 
kathd (katham), the cognate and functional equivalent of 7s, 
is prone to impregnate its clauses with this meaning, be they in 
whatsoever mood. See its behavior with the optative in the fre- 
quently occurring question, katha dagemagndye? ‘How might 
we honor Agni?” R.V. i. 77. 1; iv. 5. 1; iv. 41. 18, ete. (ef. 
Grass. Lex., sub voce for examples). But the subjunctive with 
kathé is quite as “potential.” kathé ni te pdri carani, R.V. v. 
29. 13, “How can I comprehend thy deeds?” Cf. also v. 41. 11. 
The instrumental kena behaves similarly with the optative in i. 
76. 1 and with the injunctive in i. 165. 2. 

In a paper on the “Uses of the Optative in the Eddas”’ I 
have brought together some material that will illustrate my point 
from that later field (see p. 6). The verb in hvi megi svd vera? 
‘How can that be?” (Mork. 97. 17), was called “potential” by 
Delbrack (Paul-Braune Beitr. XXIX, p. 206). He seems to 
me to be reading the meaning of hvi and megi into the mood 
of the verb. For other examples see the paper cited (A.J.P. 
XXVII, pp. 1-32). The optative in independent sentences is 
too rare in Germanics to furnish many examples of this kind in 
any of the dialects. 

b) Want of space forbids a full treatment of the subject of 
this excursus. In the remainder I shall limit myself to a rapid 
review of the material afforded by the Odyssey. This poem con- 
tains several examples of the type ris nev . . . . wvOnoarto. See 
Od. iii. 114; iv. 448, 649; xii. 283; xxi. 256; xxii. 12. The 

1 The semantics and morphology of the phrase wés dy are interesting. In Homer 
it usually asks the question with an implication of impossibility. In Od. xv. 155, 
there is the beginning of a transition which has been accomplished by the time of 
Aeschylus. The phrase introduces a wish, thus carrying dy into very strange territory. 
Finally, rds sloughs off the &» in this optative function, having acquired such a defi- 


nite optative function in its own right that it may employ subjunctive forms in this 
old meaning. Cf. Stephanos sub voce cit. 
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conditions described in the context and in the verb itself are 
depicted as of such a nature that the question can be asked only 
in a tone of incredulity. The action is never assumed as possible. 
The verb is simply in the mood of unreality. A typical case is 
afforded by Aesch. Cho. 595 (of the same kind, although without 
av): 

GAN’ bréproApov avdpos Ppdvypa tis A€you 

Kal yuvaxav ppect TAnpOvev 

TavToApous Epwras 

arava. ovvvopous Bporav; 


“Who could tell of the overbold purpose of man, or the all-daring 
infatuation of wretched woman?” 


The verb might have been in an infinitive form. There are some 
things one knows to be impossible “once he has come to Forty 
Years.” 

c) The above given questions are in an affirmative form with 
a negative implication. At times a less rhetorical form is em- 
ployed; i. e., a simple negative statement; but the conditions are 
still of the same nature, and the verb is put in the mood of 
unreality to suit the situation. The occurrences in the Odyssey 
are iv. 78, “No mortal man would (might) vie with Zeus;” iii. 
112; ix. 242; xii. 77, 88, 107; xiii. 87; xx. 392. Such state- 
ments are found throughout Greek. As for Sanskrit, I believe 
the Rigveda will fail to produce any examples, and in the remain- 
ing early writings they will be found very rarely if at all. 

d) These negative statements and questions implying a nega- 
tion constitute the greater mass of sentences that might be called 
upon to support a theory of a “pure potential” optative in Greek. 
There are also a few occurrences in the affirmative in which the 
expression as a whole produces a similar effect. Several of these 
are of the via facile type which has already been discussed. 
What was then said will also hold for these. In Od. vi. 300, 
peta 8 apiyver’ éori, kal dv mais iyjoarto vymos, “It can easily 
be recognized, even a small boy might guide you to it,” both 
clauses convey a tone of capacity; the optative *yjcarTo no more 
deserves the name of “pure potential” than does the indicative 
€or’. In the first part peta (=facile) and the nature of the 
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adjective produce the meaning; in the second part the phrase «ai 
Tas vyTios expresses quite as unmistakably as does peta the ease 
of the task. #y/jocatTo is in the mood of an “ideal” apodosis. 
peta gives the same potential cast to an “irrealis’”’ in xxiii. 188; 
pnidiws in xiv. 197; aia in xiii. 147, and xvii. 561, though in 
less marked degree; jjmevos in iv. 595; and the phrase «ai els avyp 
in xxii. 138. 

I would also call attention to some of the verbs thus affected. 
They are often verbs expressing such ideas as “reaching,” 
“completely attaining to,” etc. Cf. od d€ kev eicadpixarto, xii. 84; 
ov d€ xev apBain, xii. 77; and the sentence often quoted as an 
example of the potential, cai xev Sdvoicredoeas, xii. 102, ‘he 
might reach it with an arrow.” That is, the effort implied in 
the dud, eis, avd colors the whole expression into one of capacity, 
while the compound verb practically serves as an apodosis to a 
condition of which the verb in simple form would be the predi- 
cate, thus ef diotevoeas, Suoiatevoeras Kev, 

Is it not clear that such “pure potentials” are accidents of 
context? Of course, it may be that the accidents are frequent 
enough in a given language to establish a permanent habit or 
habits; i. e., to create various “potential” idioms. I doubt 
whether any of those discussed above can be so considered with- 
out doing violence to the spirit of the language. In fact, I fear 
that we have already done such violence in merely grouping these 
examples together, for such grouping may imply that in Greek 
usage these examples stood apart from the crowd of ephemeral 
phrases in a more peculiar and abiding manner than they actually 
did. There is a later potential idiom not yet mentioned—for it 
is post-Homeric—that seems so to have stood apart. I speak of 
the frequently occurring tay’ av tis eit type. This, however, 
gained its independence at a relatively late date, coming into 
being with a peculiar semantic change in the word taya 
|= “quickly > readily > readily (say) > (say) perhaps”. It 
appears after Homer and Hesiod, sprouts up and thrives of its 
own free will, and betrays no connection with a supposed proethnic 
“pure potential.” 

In early Sanskrit I have found no certain instances of an inde- 
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pendent optative with this meaning. In fact, then, the potential 
optative is pretty closely confined to the expression of “ideality” 
in dependent clauses. I suspect that it came into being in that 
field. The facts of Germanics intimate as much.’ 

We must now come back to the complex sentence for which we 
were vainly seeking a simple base. The examples in Homer are: 

Od. iv. 167, ob S€ of GAA elo’, of Kev Kata Shwov aAdAKouev KaxdryTa 
(ef. Il. xxii. 348). 

Od. iv. 560, ob yap of rapa vies érjperpor Kai éraipor of Kev puv mérrovev 
én’ eipéa vara Oadrdoons (cf. Od. v. 142; xvii. 146; ix. 126). 

Il. v. 192, txmo 8 od mapéact Kai appara, tov x’ émPainv; cf. xiv. 299; 
v. 483, o¥ ri por évOade Toiov oldv x’ He péporev "Axarol 7) Kev dyotev. 

I find only one example of this type in Homer with an anteced- 
ent in the affirmative. The sentence is quite loosely constructed: 

Tl. x. 171, eioiv wev por mwaides duvpoves, ciot 5é Aaol Kai roA€es, TOV Kev TIS 
érrorxopuevos Kadeceev. 

A longer list of examples from Greek tragedy may be found 
in Mr. Hale’s discussion of “ Deliberatives” (Tr. A. P. A. 1893, 
pp. 192, 193), in which paper reference is made to these Homeric 
examples. The usage is found throughout Greek literature and 
shows such a fixed and withal peculiar form that it may fairly be 
treated as idiomatic. An explicit antecedent of the relative is 
more regularly given than in the corresponding Latin idiom, 
where simply (non) est or (non) habet is quite sufficient. It is 
also quite regularly a negative, whereas in Latin the affirmative 
is as frequent as the negative. 

Now, if Greek possessed a “pure potential” optative in inde- 
pendent usage in affirmative and negative, and if this were the 
base of our complex sentence, it would be strange if the dependent 
form should thus limit itself to the negative. The fact is, as we 
have seen, that Greek has no such independent usage of the 
optative mood. In the idioms discussed above (even granting 
that any of them deserves the name of idiom) there is no type that 
could serve as a simple base for this complex usage. Much less 
did they form a compound of similar idioms from which a 
“potential” Modusbegriff could have emanated to create the 

1See ** The Uses of the Optative in the Eddas,” A. J. P. XXVII, p. 11. 
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inspiration of a complex potential idiom. This idiom must there- 
fore tell its own history. 

I should interpret these sentences as they were formerly inter- 
preted, before the new names were invented. The verbs are in 
the mood of the “irrealis.” The implication of (im)possibility 
and (in)capacity comes from the denial of possible or capable 
means or agents in the antecedent phrase ov rapéaor, ob po éoriv. 
The psychology’ is the same as of the simpler types already dis- 
cussed. In fact, the mood of the dependent clause matters little, 
except that indicatives are usually too much impregnated with a 
precise and matter-of-fact tone to permit of such contamination; 
and yet this same tone betrays itself frequently even with the 
indicative, if the same mechanism is present. See the following, 
together with Jebb’s (unprejudiced) translation: 

ov ydp Tis Oppos éoriv ovd’ Gro. mwA€wv eLeprodrnoa Képdos 7 Sevwceras. 
Soph. Phil. 303; “There is no seaport where he can find a gainful market 
or a kindly welcome.” 

ov yap 08’ orws woduw xeivyy épeipas, O. C. 1373; “Never canst thou 
overthrow that city.” Cf. also Pl. Apol. 37 c, and Soph. El. 1480. 

Delbriick in his Altindische Syntax says under the title “Der 
Optative in Relativsatzen,” p. 339: “Ist dagegen der Hauptsatz 
fragend oder negativ, so kommt in die Annahme der Nebensinn 
der Unwirklichkeit. Solche Sitze sind: t6 hocur: nd vdi sd 
manushyeshv agnér yajnhiya tanir asti ydyeshtvasmdkam ékah 
sydd tti sie sprechen: unter den Menschen ist die opfermassige 
Gestalt des Agni nicht vorhanden, mit der opfernd man einer von 
uns werden kénnte, @, B, 11, 5, 1, 18. Cf. ibid. 12, 3. 3. 5.” 
This goes to the point exactly. It tells the whole story in brief. 
For some reason the early writers of India did not often employ 
such phraseology. I cannot find a good instance of it in the 
Rigveda. 

These are the reasons for my “strong suspicions” of any 
‘“‘may-,” “can-,”’ “might-,” etc., “potential” in Greek and Sanskrit. 
To summarize: The so-called “potential” usages of the optative 
in independent sentences are accidents of context, hardly reach 

1 It was the very same force that created the idiom ov« rr. = non potest + infinitive. 


It first denies the existence of means; this results in an implication of incapacity and 
impossibility. 
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the dignity of idioms, do not show traces of proethnic provenance, 
do not combine to create a “potential” Grundbegriff, and reveal 
little power to create a more complex potential usage. The com- 
plex optative idiom that most resembles the Latin idiom under 
discussion is itself an isolated growth and itself an accident of 
context, though perhaps possessing a longer individual history 
than any of the independent usages canvassed. Its potential 
meaning belongs to its hypotactic stage, a fact which probably 
precludes’ its connection with the Latin idiom. 

Such is the status of the “‘potential” modal expressions in the 
cognate languages. We have found no ground in them for the 
assumption of a common “potential” usage of the optative from 
which to derive the construction (non) habet quod det. Greek 
has, however, offered some suggestions by way of parallel growths. 
It has two idioms that seem to be quite well established, though 
far less extensively than the Latin one. One is in the subjunctive, 
occurs in both affirmative and negative as does the Latin one, and 
seems to be an extension of the so-called “deliberative” idiom. 
This close parallel therefore adds likelihood to our sketch of a 
similar history for the Latin construction. Greek has a second 
idiom which is in the optative, usually with dv and regularly after 
a negative. This proves to be in the mood of hypothetical 
expressions. The existence of such an idiom suggests that our 
idiom may also have some close connection with the subjunctive 
of ideality in Latin. Such connection would be likely enough, 
but I see no way of proving or disproving the assumption. Greek 
offers no suggestions regarding a possible connection with pur- 


1This is an important point, for it discloses the limitations of comparative modal 
syntax. It may be safe with Delbriick to assume Indo-European modal usages in 
simple sentences; but as soon as one attempts to do so with the great mass of complex 
sentences, one is floundering in quicksands. Some of the simpler connectives seem to 
be proethnic. At least, Greek and Sanskrit are not so far apart in the matter of the 
relative pronoun. Yet who shall affirm that even Greek and Sanskrit did not inde- 
pendently develop their relatives from anaphoric pronouns? As for Greek and Latin, 
the danger iseven greater. It is hard tocompare constructions after relative pronouns 
which are of such extremely different types as 8s and qui. It may be, of course, that 
they once possessed the same relative pronoun, and that Latin gradually surrendered 
its anaphoric relative in favor of the interrogative-indefinite ; but in making so radical 
a change it is more than likely that the whole set of relative constructions underwent 
a complete change. 
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pose clauses. In fact, the relative purpose clauses in Greek 
betray such inconstancy in modal usage that one hardly expects 
them to affect other constructions seriously. 

We may now summarize very briefly the sketch we have 
attempted to make. We have found that this complex idiom (non 
habet quod det) employed in potential expressions of a limited 
nature consists of a collocation of words which, taken at face- 
value, as we know such values in the historical period, is hardly 
conceivable. It is therefore an idiom adapted from some other 
construction to do service as a potential expression. The inde- 
pendent ‘‘potential” usages in Latin proved to be functions, not 
of the mood alone, but of the whole expression, and therefore 
could not have provided the simple basis of the complex idiom. 
The various potential idioms of the other languages were such as 
to preclude the assumption of a common Indo-European potential 
usage of the subjunctive or optative. It was therefore necessary 
to seek for the creating forces of our idiom within Latin. 

We found that in form the idiom was often identical with 
relative clauses of purpose, and that in such clauses emphasis 
upon the expression of means or instrument in the antecedent 
created a potential idea in the dependent clause, thus tending to 
make the whole expression one of capacity. We also found many 
examples that bore the stamp of being compounded from the sub- 
junctive questions of the first person. Furthermore, Greek pro- 
vided a good parallel for this. 

Even in Early Latin all of these expressions showed marked 
similarities, seeming to constitute a homogeneous group, and with 
but minor changes, continued throughout Latin, to perform the 
same function. 

The study has also suggested some general conclusions regard- 
ing the proper criteria for assuming relationships, the validity of 
reference to paratactic usage, and the applicability of the com- 
parative method; but the discussion of these must be postponed to 
the end of the next study, which will furnish additional, and per- 
haps more tangible, results. 


Bryn Mawr COLLEGE 














THE LUCRETIAN INVOCATION OF VENUS 


By Grorce Depve Hapzsits 


The paradox of the passionate Lucretian invocation of Venus, 
that constitutes a prelude to a great philosophical system which 
makes a mockery of old myths and robs old forms and ritual of 
their mystery, can be interpreted only in terms of the Epicurean 
theology. The key to the correct interpretation of this famous 
invocation of Venus must be sought in the fact of prayer among 
the Epicureans and in a knowledge of the nature of that prayer.’ 
Epicurean prayer so easily and so frequently misinterpreted, both 
in ancient and in modern times, can be properly understood only 
from the Epicurean point of view. It is from this point of view 
that the following explanation is attempted. 

In spite of the vital differences between the Epicurean theology 
and the pagan religion, such as a denial by the former of a divine 
creation of the world, and of Providence, and a removal of the 
gods beyond the reach of emotional enthusiasm, nevertheless 
prayer (a seemingly illogical procedure), transformed into an 
informed worship among the Epicureans, was not incompatible 
with the spirit of Epicurean philosophy. Says Velleius the 
Epicurean: 

Si nihil aliud quaereremus nisi ut deos pie coleremus et ut super- 
stitione liberaremur, satis erat dictum; nam et praestans deorum natura 
hominum pietate coleretur, cum et aeterna esset et beatissima (habet 
enim venerationem iustam, quicquid excellit), et metus omnis a vi atque 
ira deorum pulsus esset; intellegitur enim a beata immortalique natura 
et iram et gratiam segregari. 

And again: 

His terroribus ab Epicuro soluti et in libertatem vindicati nec metui- 
mus eos, quos intellegimus nec sibi fingere ullam molestiam nec alteri 


1Lucretian scholars have confined themselves to two aspects of this problem, viz. : 
(1) a study of the contributory motives that influenced Lucretius in the choice of 
**Venus”’ for this invocation, and (2) an interpretation of the significance of ‘* Venus” 
to Lucretius, as a Roman and as an Epicurean; but the important preliminary step— 
of inquiry into prayer and its significance among the Epicureans— has been neglected. 
(CLassicaL PuiLoxioey II, April, 1907) 187 
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quaerere, et pie sancteque colimus naturam [deorum] excellentem atque 
praestantem.’ 

In place of the quid pro quo prayer of the pagan world which 
sought the material rewards that might accrue, the Epicurean 
school encouraged prayer representing a disinterested, high- 
minded admiration and adoration of an ideal. Prayer (in its 
genesis and in its employment, doubtless representing, at once, 
for some an individual, emotional need, and for others a social 
habit) became through the Epicurean rationalization of religion, 
theoretically at least, an intellectual matter, conducted, according 
to the Epicurean conception, truly pie and sancte. The higher 
aspiration of the Epicureans for an ideal that might be worshiped 
because of its perfection, found expression in prayer, that neces- 
sarily involved the religion of poetry, of mythology, of cultus, and 
of dogma, while at the same time, it gave to gods and goddesses a 
new function and character. It is inconceivable that prayer 
among the Epicureans was wholly or even in large part the result 
of a concessionary or cowardly spirit; it was rather a psychologi- 
cal necessity and at the same time, as conceived by Epicureans, 
not inconsistent with the entire Epicurean philosophy of religion. 
Sincerity in the matter of prayer would necessarily among the 
Epicureans be a variable matter, as also the degree of attachment 
to the old religion of which the Epicurean theology was an out- 
growth, a purification, and a reconstruction. Plutarch failed to 
understand Epicurus of whom he said, with irony, cal yap thv 
mpdvoiav avaipov, evogBevav atrodutreiv Aéyer.” Philodemus’ state- 
ment* also makes it clear that “the Epicureans were willing to 


1Cic. De nat. deor. i. 17. 45; i. 20. 56. 


2Plut. Adv. Col. viii. 7; cf. also R. Heinze’s Lucretius iii (Leipzig, 1897), p. 47: 
Tov buvov TH Oe@ aroveuew Set, rdv Se Eracvov rois dyabots dvépdo. hatte Epikur selbst 
gelehrt (Gnomol. Paris, ed. Boissonade anecd. i, p. 122. 6). 

8Philodemus De mus. iv. (Vol. Here. I.), col. 4. 


bri 7d Satudmnov pev 
ob mpocSetral Tivos Tims, H- 
piv 5é puoixdy éoriv abrd 
Tidy, pddrrora pe[v] dolas 
UlrodhWeow, érecra 5é kal 
Tots kara Td warpioy wapade- 
dopuévas élx]dorw trav 
ward ulé]pos .. .. 
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join in the customary services of religion”’—a conduct both 
natural, and (not despite Epicurean philosophy but because of it) 
reasonable. The very common hostile feeling that the ‘‘Epicu- 
reans, although disbelieving in a divine power that governs the 
world, yet endeavored to keep up an appearance of divine rever- 
ence,”’ while taking into account the necessary character of a 
national or social religion, is wrong in its interpretation of Epicu- 
rean motives. 

It is in the foregoing passages and in the light of their evi- 
dence, which alone enables us to put the right construction upon 
it, that we read the true significance of prayer among the Epicu- 
reans. It was prayer to which a purified and exalted meaning 
was given, which, sprung from an intellectual calm, had, however, 
probably little social adaptability,’ and was thus related to the 
essential nature of Epicurean ethics of individualism. 

The primarily intellectual character of Epicurean prayer did 
not, however, exclude an emotional appreciation of the old reli- 
gious system. <A pure, intellectual ideal was quite unattainable, and 
a complete emotional detachment from the organized religion of 
the Roman society of the first century B.C. was quite impossible. 
Prayer among the Epicureans becomes all the more intelligible 
to us, as it was doubtless originally facilitated, by reason of the 
numerous points of contact between the Epicurean theology and 
the older Greek and Roman religion. The Epicureans, while 
seeking escape from the entanglements of superstition and fear‘ 
that weighed down the older traditions, yet availed themselves, in 
prayer, of the ancient terminology; and thus their devotions 
were allied, in externals, with established customs and institu- 
tions. Although the Epicureans denied Providence, although 
their gods were far removed from man’s world, nevertheless the 


1 Zeller Stoics and Epicureans and Skeptics, p. 470, tr. Reichel. 

2Cic. De nat. deor. i. 2. 3; ef. Stickney’s edition (Boston, 1903), p. 171 (n. 33. 16). 

8Lucr. i. 80. 945. 

4Lucr. i. 65, 101, 146, 982; ii. 657, 1091; iii. 37 ff., 978; iv. 7; v. 43, 1207; vi. 50, 379 
(v. 80). Cic. De nat. deor. i. 16, 42; i. 17. 45; i. 20. 54-56; De div. ii. 72; Tuse. disp. 


i. 21.48. Plut. Adv. Col. xxx. i. Non posse suav. vivi sec. Epic.,c. 8. Diog. L. x. 
113, 123, 142. 


5 Luer, ii, 652 ff.; Cic. De nat. deor. i. 15. 40; ii. 28. 71; Plut. Adv. Col. xxii. 3. 
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indebtedness of the new theology to the old was so great that in 
many respects the Epicurean gods might have been recognized 
by any pagan worshiper as gods of the ancient worship, since the 
Epicurean gods were after all but the ancient gods of legend, 
purified, refined, and subtilized;' the national habit and form of 
prayer remained a possibility for the Epicurean school. ‘No 
positive religion that has moved men has been able to start with 
a tabula rasa. . . . . In form, if not in substance, the new sys- 
tem must be in contact . . . . with the older ideas and practices 
which it finds in possession.”” The Epicureans, indeed, prided 
themselves, as Zeller says, “in contrast to the Stoics, on their 
agreement by means of their theology, with the anthropomorphic 
views of the popular belief.”* The Epicureans’ theology was a 
polytheistic theology and their polytheism anthropomorphic. The 
evolution of Epicurean religion out of the older premises had not 
proceeded to the point of elimination of prayer, albeit there was 
a reconstruction of the conception of the object and nature of 
prayer. 

The Lucretian invocation of Venus, as a typical Epicurean 
prayer, must be interpreted in the light of Epicurean theory and 
practice—a prayer, then, with a deep, complex, religious signifi- 
cance to the sincere Epicurean himself, a prayer that included an 
emotional attachment to older traditions, to established customs 
and beliefs, and also an enlightened intellectual, Epicurean inter- 
pretation of such religious material.‘ ‘‘ Lucretius felt with the 
intensity of genius all the misery which perverted conceptions of 
the divine nature had inflicted on human life.”’* The remark- 
able lines: 


nec pietas ullast velatum saepe videri 
vertier ad lapidem atque omnis accedere ad aras 


1Schoemann De Epic. theol., Opuscula IV, p. 336 (1871); Philodemus [epi 
edoeBelas (ed. Gomperz, 1865). 
2W. Robertson Smith Lectures on the Religion of the Semites, Lect. i, p. 2 (1894). 


3Zeller, p. 470; ef. Cic. De nat. deor. i. 18. 46; ii. 17. 45. The Epicurean theology 
was also closer to the old religion than that of Antisthenes; cf. Cic. De nat. deor. 
i. 13. 32; Philodem. (Herel. Fr. 21,72 Gomp.). 
4Cf, Pater Marius the Epicurean; Tennyson’s ‘*‘ Lucretius.” 
5S. Dill Roman Society, p. 445. 














Tue LucRETIAN INVOCATION OF VENUS 


nec procumbere humi prostratum et pandere palmas 

ante deum delubra nec aras sanguine multo 

spargere quadrupedum nec votis nectere vota, 

sed mage pacata posse omnia mente tueri,' 
also reveal the truth of the Epicurean attitude—the Epicurean 
ideal of religious worship, a piety essentially intellectual in 
character, the Epicurean hope of salvation through wisdom.’ In 
the case of Lucretius, an emotional attachment through poetry, 
art, and ritual’ existed, that bound him to the old religion by 
subtle associations and obscure longings, the force of which no 
one can measure exactly, while at the same time to the old forms 
new meanings were given, and a prayer that elsewhere might be 
the noblest hymn of the orthodox faith must be regarded as the 
sublimest expression we have of Epicurean worship. 

Unique in its character, this invocation is not conceived in the 
same spirit as the hymn of Cleanthes to Zeus,‘ back of which 
there is a totally different philosophy and religion of Stoicism; it 
is not parallel to the Sapphic verses to Aphrodite, nor akin in 
spirit to the Venus invocation we find in the Fasti of Ovid,’ 
whose religion lay so light on his conscience. It is wrong to 
suppose that the Lucretian invocation is a mere red rag to attract 
attention. There is no proof whatever that it represents a return 
to the old religion. It is quite impossible (despite the psycho- 
logical rivalry between reason and feeling that is responsible for 
many contradictions in the De rerum natura) to lift to the dig- 
nity of an argument the hypothesis that in the impetuous and 
impulsive nature of the Venus invocation, representing a high 
tide of passion, we are to read a reaction in favor of the old order 
on the part of Lucretius, who surrenders an intellectual system 
for an inherited national religion of the Roman race. Nor is it 
merely a concession to popular prejudice. Religious freedom in 

'Luer. v. 1198-1203. 


2The Lucretian lines do not imply an abolition of ceremonial practices, and vs. 
1203 may, perhaps, even mean “to guard, or cherish all with serene intelligence.” 


83The influence of formal ceremonial on Lucretius is sufficiently evidenced by the 
majestic description of the Cybele cult (ii. 581-660); see Sellar The Roman Poets of 
the Republic, p. 368, and the reference to the Life of Diderot. 


4Cleanthes’ Hymn (Stob. Eel. i, p. 30). 
5QOvid Fasti iv. 90 ff.; cf. ‘*expedit esse deos, et ut expedit, esse putemus.”’ 
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Rome, in the first century B.c., relieved heretical opinions of 
danger, and besides, Lucretius was incapable of hypocritical 
parade. It is equally false to consider it simply a conventional 
literary ornament.’ It is utterly unthinkable that in the Venus 
invocation Lucretius has been untrue to himself, and that a liter- 
ary monument to fearless honesty should have as its preamble a 
prayer as meaningless as the mumbling of priests. On the con- 
trary, the Venus invocation of Lucretius, striking a note of the 
deepest and most sincere religious experience, is the frank and 
outspoken supplicatio of an Epicurean, wholly in accord with 
the spirit of Epicurean philosophy and religion, and from the 
Epicurean point of view, truly pia and sancta. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


'It would, if purely conventional and imitative, rather be a literary blemish 
(Hor. Ars poet. init.); neither Varr. De re rust. (init.), nor Ovid Met. (init.), nor 
Catull. Ixvi. 15, ete., nor Aratus’ Phaenom. (proem.), nor Emped. (address to Calliope), 
nor Verg. Aen. i. 8, nor Hor. Carm. i. 35, i. 19. 1, etc., is more than a literary parallel. 

2Lucretius was rather of ‘intrepid audacity and noble sincerity’? (Tyrrell 
**Lucretius,”’ Atlantic Monthly LXXIV 1894, p. 56), and one who was “too truth- 
loving to condescend to rhetoric’? (Symonds ‘ Lucretius,’ Fortnightly Rev. XXIII 
1875, p. 44). 




















MARON: A MYTHOLOGICAL STUDY’ 


By CuHar.rs B. NEwcoMER 


In the ninth book of the Odyssey Homer makes Odysseus 
describe at some length that wonderful wine with which he sub- 
dued the Cyclops Polyphemus. It had such strength and sweet- 
ness that it was drunk mixed with twenty parts of water. Soon 
after setting out homeward from Troy, Odysseus and his men 
landed on the coast of Thrace and plundered the Ciconian city 
Ismarus (later called Maronea).’ As a reward for sparing the 
shrine of Apollo, Odysseus received twelve jars of this wine from 
his priest Maron, Euanthes’ son. Odysseus says Od. ix. 196 ff.: 

arap aiyeov doxov éxov €éAavos oivoro 

noeos, dv por Zwxe Mapwv EvavOeos vids, 

iped’s “AmwdAXwvos, os "Iopapov daudiBeByxev. 
The scholiasts thought it strange that Homer did not connect 
Dionysus, the wine-god, with this passage, which treats especially 
of wine, and that he did not make Maron the priest of Dionysus 
rather than of Apollo. This perplexity was caused, as I believe, 
by their misunderstanding the word evav@ys, originally an epithet 
of Dionysus. Now, evav@js, “blooming,” might easily become, 
with changed accent, Evav@ns, the “Blooming One,” a fitting 
name for Dionysus, the god of vegetation. Athenaeus, quoting 
from Phanodemus, gives evidence in favor of this view. He 
says, xi. 465 a, that the Athenians jo0dvtes ody TH Kpace ev @dais 
éuedtrov tov Ardvucor, yopevortes Kal avaxandodvtes evavOy Kal dOv- 
papBov cai Baxyevtay xai Bpdwov. Here evavOyjs is manifestly 
an epithet of Dionysus. 

But not all the ancients misunderstood the name “ Euanthes.” 
Euripides in the Cyclops makes Maron a son of Dionysus, fol- 
lowing, as I think, the "Odveo7s, a lost drama of Cratinus. For 
Pollux vi. 26 says that Cratinus called wine “maron,”’ quoting 

' Read at the Classical Conference at Ann Arbor, Mich., March 30, 1906. 


2Cf. Newcomer De Cyclope (Berlin, 1899), p. 20. 
(CLassIcaAL PatLo.oey II, April, 1907] 193 
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the following, which Bergk correctly ascribes to this play (Kock 
C.A.F., Cratini 135): otrw “mov rovodrov oddé miopwat Mapwva. 
Here we must suppose the Cyclops acquainted with wine, but not 
such as Odysseus had doubtless just mentioned under the new 
name of ‘“maron.” Similarly in Homer the Cyclops calls the 
wine given him by Odysseus “a distillation of ambrosia and 
nectar” (Od. ix. 359). Since, therefore, the name “maron” can 
signify wine, it must have been associated in some way with 
Dionysus; as, e. g., the name of his son or priest. Cratinus then 
followed Homer; for this is in accord with Homer’s very words, 
“Maron, son of EKuanthes, priest of Apollo,” if, as we contend, 
Euanthes is Dionysus. 

But we have further testimony. Theophilus (Ad Autolycum 
ii, p. 94) makes Satyrus call Maron the son of Ariadne and 
Dionysus. This in turn agrees with the scholium on Od. ix. 
197: Mapawv EvavOous vios, 6 5¢ EvavOns vids Avovicov. Hesiod, 
too, seems to have associated Maron with Dionysus; for the 
scholiast on Od. ix. 198 says: 1 8 améctacis mpos ‘Holodor ré- 
yovta tov Mdpwva elvac Oivorriwvos tod Acovicov, Further, the 1 
scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius iii. 997 says that according to 
some both Euanthes and Oenopion were sons of Dionysus and 
Ariadne: xatahéXerra yap <7 Apiddvn> iro Onodws ev Nafo 
SiatrerrapOevevtar S€ wd Avovicov xata twas, e& hs tadorrose 
Oivoriwva, Odavta, Ztapvrov, Aatpayuv, EvavOn, Tavpororuy. 
From this series of old traditions we learn that Maron was the 
son or grandson of Dionysus. 

But how might Maron, son of the wine-god, become priest of 
Apollo, the god of soothsaying, at this ancient shrine of Ismarus? 
Let us consider the association of Dionysus with Apollo at other 
shrines. 

In Greek religion the gods were largely made after the image 
of the worshipers. While they were anthropomorphic, they were 
also superhuman—mightier than men, whom they might benefit 
or harm according to their pleasure. Men courted their good- 
will and invoked their assistance, feared their wrath and sought 
to appease it. Thus many men of various needs and in various 
circumstances and places prayed to one god, who then came into 
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the possession of many attributes. Witness the numerous epi- 
thets and by-names applied to any popular divinity. 

Apollo.—The attributes and characteristics of Apollo are 
especially manifold. He appears as sea-god, sky-god, and earth- 
god. The meaning of the word “Apollo” is uncertain; hence we 
get no light as to the origin of the god from its derivation. 
There is a tradition that sailors carried the worship of their pro- 
tecting sea-god to Crisa and Delphi; cf. Preller-Robert Griech. 
Myth., pp. 257 f. Possibly they came from Crete, where Apollo 
Delphinius was worshiped; CIG. 255. 4: év Kvwo@ év t@ iep@ 
T® ’AmrdAXwvos TH Aedgiviw. At Delphi the cult of Apollo super- 
seded that of the chthonic oracle god Pytho. Poetically expressed, 
Apollo slew the python. But as god of oracles he only expressed 
the will of Zeus, and that too through the priestess Pythia. 
Much missionary work was done from Delphi. Wherever the 
worship of Apollo was introduced into other parts of Greece, he 
was said to kill the native god or hero and take his place. But 
in each case he would assume some of the functions of the native 
god. Thus Apollo appears as the god of farming, vegetation, 
spring; of cattle-raising, the chase, growing youth; of the 
palaestra, strife, and battle; of oracles, oaths, treaties; of expi- 
ation, healing, as dispeller of all evil; of music, dancing; of 
death ; of sea-faring, capes and mountains, colonization, commerce; 
of light, the sun. 

Dionysus.— More is known of the origin of Dionysus. 
Kretschmer derives the name from Ads and vicos, the Thracian 
word for “son.” See Aus der Anomia, pp. 22 f.; cf. vicd= 
viudn, xépn, and Nica, the “Maidens” on the Sophilus vase, 
Ath. Mitth., XIV (1889), Taf. I; also the inscription Avds gas, 
“Zeus’s man,” “hero,” applying to the child Dionysus on a 
black-figured vase, Minervini Monum. Ined. de R. Barone, tav. 
I. Semele, the reputed mother of Dionysus, as Kretschmer has 
shown (pp. 18-22), was a Phrygio-Thracian earth-nymph, whom 
the Greeks localized at Thebes. In fact, the word ZewéAn means 
“earth;” cf. Slav. zemlja (in Nova Zembla, “New Earth”), Gk. 
X9av (xapai, yPapyadrds), Lat. hwmus (humilis), “earth,” homo 
(humanus), A.-S. and Goth. guma, “man.” 
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There is manifold evidence that Dionysus came comparatively 
late into Greek religion, and that he immigrated from Thrace. 
He is pre-eminently a nature-god and, like Demeter and Cora, 
comes and goes with the seasons—has his epiphanies and reces- 
sions. Homer mentions Dionysus in but one passage, the Glaucus 
episode in the sixth book of the Iliad, considered by some critics 
as a late addition. Here he is not yet an Olympian, but may be 
frightened by the wrath of the mortal Lycurgus, and flees to 
Thetis for refuge. Later we find him represented among the 
Olympian gods—e. g., on the frieze of the Parthenon. Vase- 
painters of the sixth century B. ©. picture his triumphal entry 
into the assembly of the Olympians; cf. Miss Harrison, Pro- 
legomena, pp. 366 f. 

The historians all ascribe to Dionysus a Thracian origin, while 
the poets—influenced, no doubt, by the patriotism and vanity of 
the Greeks, who were averse to acknowledging a barbarian origin 
for so popular a divinity—-make him a native of Thebes who 
returns in triumph after wandering to the far East. Herodotus 
(v. 7) says of the Thracians: Oeods S€ céBovtar pdvous .rovade: 
“Apea xai Avévucov kai “Aptewv. In another passage (viii. 111) 
he gives an account of a famous oracle shrine of Dionysus situated 
upon the mountain heights of the unconquered Satrae. The 
priests were chosen from the tribe called Bessi. As at Delphi, it 
was a priestess that pronounced the oracles. Since this people 
remained unconquered for hundreds of years, we may believe 
that Dionysus was their native god. His oracle, which remained 
famous till Roman times, is referred to by Euripides in Hecuba 
1267: 0 @Opnki wavris ele Avovucos rade, 

Pausanias (ix. 30. 9) says that the people of Libethra, a 
city on the Macedonian side of Mount Olympus, received an 
oracle sent from Dionysus in Thrace. This must be the famous 
Thracian Dionysus just considered. Amphiclea was an ancient 
city lying to the north of Mount Parnassus. In x. 33, 11 Pau- 
sanias tells of an oracle shrine situated there, mpduavtis 5é 0 
iepeds eat, ypa é x Tod Oeod Katoyos. The fact should be noted 
that Dionysus advances southward upon Grecian territory, and 
that he still preserves his prophetic gift. We find him next on 
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Mount Parnassus sharing with his brother Apollo the temple at 
Delphi. 

The worship of Dionysus greatly fascinated the Greek mind, 
and soon spread over all Greece. The ruins of theaters in every 
considerable Greek city are witness to the spread of his religion; 
for the performances of dramas in his honor were acts of public 
worship. In Attica Dionysus was more especially the god of 
intoxicating wine and the accompanying joys; while in the 
Delphic cult-myth he was still considered rather as a nature-god, 
the god of vegetation and animal life; and as such he died and 
had to be called back to life every second year by the thyads. 
Pausanias says (x. 4.3): at 6€ @wades yuvaixes pév eiow ’Arti- 
kal, hortaca Sé és tov Ilapvacody rapa éros avtai te Kal ai yuvaixes 
Aerdav ayovow dpya Awoviow. And again (x. 32. 7): «ai ai 
Ouiddes eri TovTos <Tois axpos Tod Ilapvacot) t@ Aroviow Kai TO 
*AmrdAdou paivovtat. Note the words ‘“‘rave in honor of Dionysus 
and Apollo.” The worship of Apollo is not only partly super- 
seded by that of Dionysus, but is contaminated as well. 

At Delphi the three winter months ( Dadophorius, Poetropius, 
Amalius) were sacred to Dionysus. During this time Apollo 
was said to be banished among the Hyperboreans, and the Del- 
phians invoked Dionysus back to life, especially under the name 
Zagreus. Cf. Plutarch De ef apud Delphos 9: 


* an a 
<Auovucos> @ trav Acddav oddity Hrrov 7. Td “AmwdAAwM péreot. . . . . 
> 
Acovyooy 8 Kai Zaypéa cai Nuxréduov Kat “Ioodairny aitov dvopdfover Kai 
, ‘ > ‘ ‘ ‘ > , ‘ iJ > A - 
POopds twas Kai adavopors Kai Tas dmoBwwoeas Kal madvyyeverias oixela tals 


> ’ a > 7 ‘ , , 
cipnuevars petaBodais aiviypara Kai pvevpura repaivovor. 


During the rest of the year they sang paeans to Apollo at their 
sacred festivals. Recent excavations at Delphi have brought to 
light an inscription containing a paean to Dionysus. This is 
further evidence that the conception of the two gods was con- 
fused. See Weil Bull. corr. hel. XIX (1895), p. 398. Dionysus 
then was the vicar of Apollo, and, as Plutarch says, had no less 
interest in Delphi than Apollo himself. The grave of Dionysus 
was shown at the omphalus in the cella of the temple, where the 
priests brought secret offerings about the time of the winter 
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solstice, when the thyads raise up Licnites (the babe Dionysus) ; 
cf. Plut. De Is. et Os. 35 (p. 365 a); Philochor. frag. 22: 


éorw idelv tiv tapi adrod év AeAdois rapa tov “ArddAAwva Tov xpvaodv. 
na ? a 
BaOpov Sé ru elvar brovocira. y copes, év & ypaderar: “EvOdde keira: Oaviv 


Atovucos 6 éx SeueAns. 


On the east pediment of the Apollo temple at Delphi, Apollo 
and the muses were represented; on the west, Dionysus with the 
thyads. On a vase in the St. Petersburg Hermitage Museum 
(Cat. 1807), Apollo and Dionysus are represented shaking hands 
in front of a palm tree, surrounded by Bacchic worshipers, and 
with a filleted omphalus in the foreground. This represents a 
brotherly meeting of the two gods—perhaps Dionysus welcoming 
Apollo upon his biennial return; see Helbig Archaeolog. Zeit. 
XXIV (1866), pp. 185 f., with Pl. 211. In the Athenian festi- 
val known as the City Dionysia the lyric preceded the dramatic 
performance. The victorious choregi of lyric choruses received 
a tripod. These facts show reminiscences of an older Apollo cult. 

The relationship of Dionysus to Apollo at Delos was on a 
similar footing. Hauvette-Besnault Bull. corr. hel. VII (1883), 
pp. 103 ff., gives ten choregic inscriptions from Delos, all of 
similar formula, being a record of the annual religious festival. 
In each case after the date, given by the archon’s name, and the 
words wylea Kai evernpia éyévero (“there has been good health 
and a prosperous year’), there follow: ofe éyopyyncav eis 
*AtrodA@ua (names of choregi); eés Avovvova (names of a chorus 
of boys); and finally, oie éredeEavto 7@ Oe@ (names of actors, 
musicians, and other performers). It is to be noted that here 
again the Apollonia, always mentioned first, correspond to the 
older lyric portion of the Athenian state festival, and the Dionysia 
to the later dramatic portion. 

An inscription (JG. II. 570) giving an account of disburse- 
ments of the Attic deme Plothea contains the items: ‘for the 
Apollonia 1,100 drachmas, for the Pandia 600 drachmas.” The 
Pandia at Athens were the last act in the City Dionysia; 
Mommsen Feste d. Stadt Athen, p. 433, n. 1. If the same may 
be inferred for Plothea, we have here again the same order of 
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development as at Athens: first the lyric, then the dramatic part 
of the celebration. 

Phlya was a rich Attic deme situated some five miles northeast 
of Athens in a fertile district capable of supporting a large popu- 
lation. This was the birthplace of Euripides, and, I think, the 
home of the old Attic family of the Lycomids, who performed 
mystic rites here. The orgies of the Great Goddess, Earth, with 
Bacchic mysteries, were said to have been celebrated here even 
before the mysteries were instituted at Eleusis. Here were altars 
and temples of many gods and goddesses. Pausanias (i. 31. 4): 
mentions altars of ‘‘ Flowery” (“Av@.os ) Dionysus and of “ Dionysus- 
given” (Avovveddotos) Apollo. This Apollo has been identified 
with the ‘“Laureled” (Aagvnddpos) Apollo at Phlya mentioned 
by other writers; cf. Plut. Them. 15; Herod. viii. 11. Just what 
relationship this Dionysus-given Apollo had to Dionysus himself 
may not be evident, but the epithet proves some association of 
the two gods. 

The Homeric instance of the union of Dionysus and Apollo is 
too early either to explain their connection in Greece or to be 
explained as the result of missionary influence from Delphi. For 
Rohde (Psyche, pp. 295 ff.) gives much ancient testimony and 
cogent arguments showing how the orgiastic worship of the 
Thracian god was introduced comparatively late into Greece; and 
how it contaminated the cult of Apollo. 

But at Ismarus it is not at once evident which god first pos- 
sessed the shrine. If Ismarus was originally a Greek colony with 
pure Apollo-worship, Dionysus doubtless won his claims as he 
did later in Greece. But if Dionysus was the original possessor 
of the shrine at Ismarus, the Apollo-worship must have been 
introduced by Greeks. This might have been a slow and peace- 
ful conquest, a matter of education. If so, the partisans of 
Dionysus had sufficient influence to retain their priest Maron, 
the reputed son or grandson of Dionysus (Euanthes), while 
Apollo became the god of both parties. 

But conquest also might bring about a similar result; for 
conquerors often reverently spared the shrines of peoples they 
subjugated. Thus Apollo, the god of the victorious invaders, 
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might take up his abode in the old Dionysus temple, retaining 
the old servants and even the priest. At any rate, such a cus- 
tom prevailed in the middle of the fifth century B. c., for the 
Athenian decree establishing a colony at Brea in Thrace expressly 
commands the colonists: ta S€ teuévn ta éEnpnuéeva éav xabarrep 
gor, Kai addr py TepeviSev; TG. 1. 31; Hicks’ 41; Dittenberger’ 
19; Roberts-Gardner Inscriptions of Attica 8. 

We have seen that Apollo and Dionysus were brothers, and as 
such possessed many attributes in common. They might share a 
common temple or receive the homage of the same worshipers at 
religious functions. The shrine at Ismarus presents us the most 
ancient instance of their union. 


UNIVERSITY oF MICHIGAN 














NOTES FROM SINAITIC PAPYRI 
By E. O. WInstEpDT 


The Sinaitic papyrus fragments containing a curious Greek 
commentary on Sabinus have been more often discussed than 
examined; indeed, for all but one page, which has been recopied 
by Gardthausen, the only available copies are those of their dis- 
coverer, Bernadakis. I venture therefore to think that any fresh 
details, however imperfect, taken from the MSS themselves, will 
not be entirely devoid of interest. For two reasons the few vari- 
ants which I am printing must necessarily be regarded more as 
notes than as the results of a fresh collation. My spare time in 
the monastery fell in Holy Week, and anyone who has spent 
Easter in a Greek monastery will know that the monks’ time, 
morning, noon, and night, is so occupied with devotions that 
there is practically none left for so profane—and I think I may 
add, so uncongenial—an occupation as visiting the library. Lack 
of time therefore prevented me from more than copying, and that 
very hastily, eight out of the twenty pages. Besides—though 
perhaps I should be ashamed to confess it—it was not until I had 
already reached Alexandria and was asked by my friend M. Sey- 
mour de Ricci to examine the papyri, that I was aware of their 
existence. Then it was much too late to procure any of the printed 
editions; and so there was nothing for it but to copy what I could, 
in blissful ignorance of what Bernadakis had done, and, what is 
much more important, of what he had left undone. 

One of the chief difficulties of Bernadakis’ copies is that, though 
some of the papyri have writing on both sides, it is impossible to 
identify those pages with any certainty in his copies. Not that 
there is any lack of numeration in those copies—there is God’s 
plenty of it;—but it does not appear to apply to anything in par- 
ticular. Each of the pages of his notes bears a letter of the 
alphabet; but then, as some of the pages contain more than one 
side of the papyri, and others are blank or contain extraneous 
matter, that numeration has long been abandoned as a snare and 
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a delusion. Again, some of the copies of the papyrus columns 
bear numbers, and in one or two cases they are even marked as 
recto and verso of the same number.’ As I was not aware of these 
difficulties, and as Bernadakis most culpably nailed the papyri to 
boards so that the verso is no longer visible, I am afraid I can do 
nothing to throw light on the mystery. I can, however, render 
confusion worse confounded by showing that even the most prob- 
able of those three systems of numeration, and the only one to 
which the latest editor, Kriger, still clings, is as unreliable as the 
rest. Kriger very reasonably contends that, when one page is 
numbered “3 recto,” and another “3 verso” (= Kriger’s 9 and 
10), Bernadakis must have meant that they were recto and verso 
of the same page. It is difficult to conceive what else he could 
possibly have meant; but, if he meant anything at all, he cer- 
tainly must have meant something else, because I saw and copied 
both of those pages, and, as I have already explained, it was 
impossible for me to see the verso of any page. Again, if my 
reading of x, 5,’ év T@ mapovts T xeharaip Siadéyerar, is right, then 
that page must be placed considerably earlier than Kriger has 
placed it, as the fifteenth chapter has already been mentioned on 
the ninth page. 

For the rest I leave the variants to speak for themselves. 

Rv. 2 (= Bern. H, p. 7; Dar. 8, Zach. 2):. Of the two lines 
visible above the first line of Bernadakis’ copy, all I could read was: 


eres NANEICTIO...... 
..d.A0.1.CAN.. THA. PE... 
L. 1 T-TWd€] T. IWde (= rowsde) ‘ 
8 €TTEPOIO] ETTEPOIC 
13 PAULBIEP] PAUL. BIE .P. Bernadakis’ copy (which I 
must thank M. de Ricci for putting at my service) has 
PAUL P BIEP 
14 —--~-d€]t..d€ confirming B.’s suggestion THCAE 
1In reply to a question of Kriger, Bernadakis stated that, to the best of his remem- 
brance, very few of the papyri had writing on the verso; but, unless some have been 


lost, most of them must have it, as Bernadakis copied twenty columns, and I found 
only eleven of these legal fragments and one other nailed to two boards. 


2The numbers used are those of Kriiger, Zeitschr. der Savigny-Stiftung IV (1883), 
pp. 1-31. 
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Kr. 3 (= Bern. H, Dar. 8 bis, Zach. 5): Fragments of two 
lines are visible above the first line of Bernadakis’ copy. I read 


- - MMA...9.0.. GTR... 


L. 1 TAAYTA——dlOC——] TAAYTA..WVLPA . dlOCdk ... 
No doubt 71a aira év 76 VLP should be read. 
2 TEN] TEN Undoubtedly ra év is correct. 
HCH—PXIM] HNCH..PXHC... 

3 TOTOYTON] TOTOYTONC.. 

4 ---1ON] KINAAION = ~~ TAM——] TAMHKTH 
AAAA] TTOIHCINAAAA refuting Zacharias’ 74 p[} xara 

ardrnv | adAd. 

k—$] KIEKMAd 
7 ——]... TEOABIOYRU . PAUL . TOEAIONKAI 

—— @E€MA]..IAAQEMA The © might be d. 


THN 

10 OYFATHP FICTO] OYTATHPTHNFICTOd! . . . 

11 This blank line is a product of the editor’s fancy; it exists 
neither in B.’s copy nor in mine. 


12 --H].. ARUAR.. TTICH 6—] K.. PAF... 
13 W] C..dW 








Kr. 4 (= Bern. I, Dar. 9, Zach. 6): 


L. 2 Above the EN of 1. 3 and again above TTE I seemed to see K 
3 d€N] MEN 
4 G--ULGINI]... UIRGINI 


ROT] RUL I marked the L as very doubtful, and no doubt 


T is right; but I think RU should be read, as that is found 
in these texts (e. g., 8. 5) for rei uxoriae. 


6 UERA] MERA, my copy, and also Bernadakis’ with the note 
“Kal p Kat v.” 
12 OOON] OCON. Bernadakis adds a note on the 2d o “iows 


‘ 
Kat o.”’ 
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Kr. 9 (= Bern. M, 3; Dar. 11, Zach. 7): 


Above the RI of 1. 21 read EN. 
BOLUMPTARIA]. So my copy; BOWM Bern. 
APE AI—OCOAI] APEAITEICOAI. 

BW] BAA confirming the conjecture BAdrrovre. 
INCENSAS] INPENSAS, as already conjectured. 
1€] TE. It should no doubt be I€) 

dIE] did confirming the conjecture dddoxe. 
MA-€-| paGe, as already conjectured). 


This fragment has also been copied by Gardthausen, whose 
copy presents two important variants from that of Bernadakis; 
1. 8 Gardthausen adds 7 after donatas, and 1. 10 reads ARBITR’ 
not ARBITER’. In both cases my copy agrees with Gardt- 
hausen’s. 


Kr. 10 (= Bern. N, 3 verso; Dar. 10, Zach. 3): 


€€H] KEH 


2MITTEUEHN-A]| My copy agrees with this, except that I 
could read only the first stroke of the N, and have placed the A 
farther to the right. This disagrees with the monstrous con- 
jecture committeu @jv[ ac] which has found favor with the editors. 
As there are several instances of cedeue for cedere (e. g., 18. 8), 
it seems simpler, and at any rate avoids a hybrid word, if we 
interpret committeue as committere. 


TTAPONTITACEOdIAAEC - —] TTAPONTIFKES dIAAEr I 


was not certain whether to read [ or C; -but there is little 
doubt that rapdvre xedadraiw diadr€yerar is the correct reading of 
the rest. 

BE-ITTUC] TTEPIT .C confirming Zacharias’ conjecture epi rjs. 
TTON%E] . . TONOE 


According to my copy, there is no stop after pybevras, and the 
rest of the line had writing, but I could distinguish only a @ 
and possibly a v. 

EPXETAI] TEPXETAI At the end of 1. 10 I seemed to read 
in Bernadakis’ gap .. PK... Could it be some abbreviated 
form of #4 zpoé, which has been conjectured to fill the gap to 
complete the sense, followed by «[a]répxerac? 


OTI] KOTI 
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12-13 TTO-| G-HCAI] TTOl..|...PHCA! A longer word than 
the editor’s roujoar seems to be required. 

14 Of[O]SIM]°~HM The bottom of the first two letters is lost. 
The first letter, if a letter at all, is in the margin. Could it be 
merely a repetition of the oyu of the line before? 

15-16 AdPWITPINK | €] AdPWITPTTK | C The C rather confirms 
Kriiger’s Adyw mpouxds. 

16 €CTI——] ECTI..dUT! confirming the conjecture aduenticia. 

17 €N——] ENY..€TA..1 
A few letters “from the middle of two more lines are visible, 
but very indistinct. In 1. 18 I seemed to read !l€PWIHO[? 
ETTE PWTHOEIC], and 1. 19 CTTIW 


Kr. 15(= Bern. K, Dar. 10, Zach. 10): 


Above the first line the beginning of another line CHME is 
visible. 

L. 3 -EN-ICIN]..ICTTAICIN Perhaps 8[idovs | ro]is raciv, unless 
I misread « for v. 


5 THTWN] THCTWN 
8 -TP].. ITP 


Kr. 17 (=Bern. P, 4 verso; Dar. XIV, Zach. 15): Berna- 
dakis says there are traces of four lines above those he copied; 
there are actually traces of five, but the top one is quite illegible, 
as only parts of the letters remain. Of the rest I read very 


uncertainly : 
_. . TONECIATACIN 
_..NIS. PWMAI. COIN. T...IN.. 
_.. OYMHNREC . OINONdIE ...€.. 
EWC : 
6 OT!) UTI 


8 OICINGSITIONA] OIlINq . SITIONA 


KANTT - OH --] KANTT..OH.. KA 
9 TIAPEAAIIETTI] TAPEAQANETTH 
Kr. 18 (= Bern. O, p. 6; Dar. 13; Zach. 17): 
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L. 1 =P .j}0WP. 


2 —UANOS]...ILIANOC confirming Atilianos. 
After 1. 3 Bernadakis omits a line consisting of ETTITP:- and 
nothing more. 


T.] F. Bernadakis’ copy has Cc 
AYNATAI—RE] AYNATAIINIVRE 
ETMTPOYETE!) ETITPOTT.. NE! Probably Kriger’s sug- 


gestion (Coll. Ubr. juris ant ejust., III, pp. 265-82) érerporever 
is right. 
12 X]t 


com ou 


Nailed to the same boards is a Greek fragment in quite a 
different hand. I copy what I could read in a hasty examination 
of it. 


a esenls ous 
. aca 
Oe. . ts 


. om . . Sarampavvycobs 

ovono . . wou. . xyoav 

ow .. oe... avkepadnv. 

dou . . KaTemavoupyo . . 0 yvwpyy 


A . evoat . . oKaTaTwvaywwvoou 


o 


. ovat . . aex . OAODpevwr . O 
AckeOvous j 
pyynoOn . . ovopaiyder 
LOE . . TAVTOEVOMOVOLAEML . . TaV . TO 
n . . SeBevro , 


€. wr. . Kaloon 


In conclusion I may mention, as I believe it is not generally 
known, that the monastery possesses a box full of Greek papyri. 
Most of them, if I remember rightly, were letters in Byzantine 
writing; but there are a number of pages—thirty or forty at 
least, I imagine, though I did not count them—of some theolo- 
gical work, in a sloping uncial of about the seventh or eighth 
century. I could not find a title, and unfortunately the greater 
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part of it was very illegible. The leaves must at some time have 
been stuck together; and now the writing of almost every page 
is much obliterated by the impression of the ink of the page 
from which it has been separated. I copied hastily one of the 
most legible pages, and in the hope that someone may be able to 
identify it, I reproduce my copy. The column is complete at 
top and bottom, and on the left, but some letters are lost on the 
right; to save space it is printed in double-column. 


— nyvowry| p 
Twvawwvo Tyo pevady| s 
hawenape 15 Aovdp . . ope 
apwree gagaavrovt| ov 
5 a .. KQ evloynpev 
dinynoeya Kavevroy 
vnevyvva. mr. . THOKY 
Kaptoacrov 20 Xatpexauxap 
mpeo Bevoa ..Ta00U.€..a 
10 reno oyaBpinr . 
Tacasacyere| at ats aagwvev 
cerapber| ¢ TWYOE . . OF 


This page appears to come from some litany or doxology 
addressed to the Virgin. 


L. 7 No doubt [etAoynué]vy év ywa[céiv] should be read. 
7-8 [pa |xapioas. 
11 Probably waoa ai yeve[ar paxaprodow |. 
15-16 [paxapi|oaca. 
23 Possibly [év yu Jacgiv ed[ Aoynuevy } 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


Ilootos 


Wie man auf die Frage “der wievielte?” mit einem Ordinalzahl]wort 
antwortet, so haben die meisten indogermanischen Sprachen die for- 
mantische Gestaltung jenes Fragewortes und seines demonstrativen 
Korrelativums “der sovielte” nach der Bildungsweise von Ordinalia und 
gleichartigen Superlativen eingerichtet. Die nhd. der wievielte, der 
sovielte sind nach der vierte, fiinfte usw., die daneben oft vorkommen- 
den der wievielste, der sovielste nach der erste, zwanzigste usw. gebildet, 
franz. le quantieme, le tantitme nach le deuxieme, troisiéme usw. Ai. 
kati-thd-s, tati-thd-s (zu kdti “quot,” tdti “tot”) zeigen das Formans 
von caturthd-s “quartus,” sasthd-s “sextus,” saptdtha-s “septimus” 
usw. (vgl. Verfasser Morph. Unt. 3, 69, Joh. Schmidt Plur. 344 f.). 
Diesem kati-thd-s entspricht der erste Teil von lat. cotti-dié, dessen 
urspriingliche Bedeutung gewesen ist “am wievielten Tag auch immer”: 
cotti- aus *quotitei durch Synkope der zweiten Silbe (vgl. Solmsen Stud. 
zur lat. Lautg. 34.79). Auch quotus darf auf *quotitos zurickgefihrt 
werden, woraus es haplologisch entsprungen wire (Fick Kuhn’s Ztschr. 
21,10). Dass dieselbe Form *quotitos teils durch Synkope, teils durch 
Haplologie verindert wurde, hatte man auf Verschiedenheiten der Satz- 
betonung zuriickzufiihren. Aber ebenso gut ladsst sich mit Lindsay 
(Lindsay-Nohl Die lat. Spr. 518) annehmen, dass quotus durch Uber- 
fiihrung von quot (aus *quoti) in die o-Deklination hervorgegangen ist, 
wobei etwa septimus decimus neben septem decem als Vorbild in Frage 
kame. Von dem bereits des Schlussvokals verlustig gegangenen quot 
aus ist auch das plautinische quotumus (Pseud. 962. 1173) geschaffen; 
als Muster dienten septumus, postumus u. dg. 

Eine Formation der besprochenen Art war denn offenbar auch das 
zuerst Od. w 288 auftretende, nur im ionisch-attischen Dialekt nachge- 
wiesene zdoros, dem sich aus der nachhomerischen Sprache émrdcros 
érocrocovv und roaraios érocraios anschliessen. Noch nicht befriedigend 
beantwortet aber ist die Frage, in welchem formalen Verhaltniss zéoros 
zu dem urindogermanischen *qvoti = ai. kdti lat. quot steht und zu 
réoco moc, Welches aus dieser Grundform durch Ubertritt in die 
o-Deklination entstanden ist (x0aa0s = *zoros). 

Von der augenscheinlich verfehlten Ansicht, die Fick a. a. O. und 
Worterb. 1° S. 33 gefussert und der sich Curtius Grundz.’ S. 466 
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angeschlossen hat, réaros sei aus *zori-ros entsprungen, ist Fick in der 4. 
Aufl. des Worterbuchs (1 S. 27) abgegangen. Hier setzt er ein *zor-ros 
voraus. Dies ist jedoch ebenso unhaltbar wie *ori-ros. Denn einerseits 
hat man kein Recht, ein urindogermanisches *q¥ot-to-s neben *qvoti-to-s 
anzusetzen, und anderseits hatte ein erst auf griechischem Boden ent- 
sprungenes *zor-ro-s keine Form mit -or- ergeben, sondern hatte -rr- beibe- 
halten. Man wird demnach wéoros als von wéa(o)o. aus geschaffen zu 
betrachten haben; wie denn auch die meisten neueren Sprachforscher 
tun, indem sie Ordinalia wie cixoordés, wéurros fiir die vorbildlichen 
Formen halten. Siehe u. a. Kihner-Blass Ausf. Gramm. 1 S. 616, 
Vogrinz Gramm. des homer. Dial. 82. 201. 203, Joh. Schmidt Plur. 344 f. 
Der letztgenannte Gelehrte meint, man habe bei der Bildung von zéaros 
den Stammauslaut von zécao0- nach dem Muster von zéumros, cixoords 
unterdriickt. Aber wie man das flektierte rooco so mit den indekli- 
nabeln zévre, eixoox in Parallele setzen konnte, ist nicht wohl einzusehen. 
Tch schlage daher einen andern Weg ein. 

Nach tpuixoords trertapaxoords usw. Sind éxat-oords, Suixoot-oords USW., 
XiAv-oords, pipt-oords gebildet worden (vgl. éxat-ovrdxis nach rpuixovraxis, 
und éxat-ovraetys éxat-ovraxdpyvos u. dgl. nach tpuixovra-erjs usw.), und 
nach dem Verhiltniss von duaxocvocrds zu daxdovn entsprang roddAoaTds 
“einer von vielen” (vgl. bei Lucretius multésimus, wie centésimus, nach 
vicésimus usw.), auch “der letzte von vielen,” dem man ein éAvyoords ent- 
gegenstellte. Nach der Art nun von zoAdoords neben oAAo/ schuf man, 
wie ich vermute, zu wda(c)o. ein *roo(c)ooros, das als Interrogativum 
sofort den Wortton auf die Anfangssilbe nehmen musste. Die haplolo- 
gische Verkiirzung zu zooros, die alsdann erfolgte, ist von derselben Art 
wie die von *Medav-avOos *Medav-avOcos zu MéAavOos MeAdvOios (Griech. 
Gramm.’ 135, Grammont La dissimilation 150). Insbesondere verglei- 
chen sich die homerischen Aoristiterativa pirracxov, xpixtacke, ivdoxero, 
ovracke, die zu pirtalw, kpumralw, icdlw, ovrdfw gehdren und, wie die 
unverkiirzten Sacdckero, éAdoackey, oitycacke, éfepioacxey zeigen, auf 
alteren *furraccackov, *xpyrragcacxe usw. beruhen (Indog. Forsch. 13, 
274 f.). Da es bei Homer zwar Formen auf -cacxov, aber keine auf 
-coackov gibt, ist anzunehmen, dass die Verkiirzung von *furtagcackKov ZU 
pirtacxov stattfand, als -oc- noch nicht zu -c- geworden war; die Formen 
auf -cacxov, wie Sacdoxero, kamen erst im Anschluss an die Aoristformen 
mit einfachem -c- (bei Homer ddcacba neben ddccacba, ~dacav neben 
éXaccay usw.) auf. So ist wohl auch schon *zoggooros, nicht erst die 
Form *zogooros, in récros tibergegangen. 

Kart BruamMann 

Letpzie 








Notes AND DIScUSsSIONS 


ON SOME PASSAGES IN PROPERTIUS 
i. 16. 19 ff.: 


cur numquam reserata meos admittis amores, 
nescia furtivas reddere mota preces? 


It is usually said that reddere means “deliver,” i. e., to the poet’s 
mistress. Rothstein, however, thinks that it means “die Bitte zuriick- 
geben in Gestalt der Erfiillung.” Mr. Butler justly objects that for this 
meaning of reddere no parallel is forthcoming, and that the Ovidian 
conceptaque semina coniunx reddat (Fast. iv. 771 f.) is wholly irrele- 
vant. It is possible, nevertheless, that Rothstein’s conception of the 
general sense of the line is the correct one. But, if so, the peculiarity of 
the expression consists in the use of the word preces. Translating it not 
“prayers,” but “things prayed for,” “boons,” we come to the same thing 
in the end, and this meaning of preces seems to be vouched for by 
Tibullus i. 5. 17 f., who says of the rival who has supplanted him in 
Delia’s affections, 

fruitur nunc alter amore, 
et precibus felix utitur ille meis. 


“Another now has her love, and he, happy man, enjoys the things I 
prayed for,” “the boons I craved.” This use of preces seems to be very 
rare (Plaut. Rudens 258: qui sunt qui a patrona preces mea expetes- 
sunt? is possibly an instance of it, though it is more likely a cognate 
acc.). Buta similar concrete sense is abundantly exemplified for other 
words of like nature. So Horace Sat. ii. 6. 1: hoc erat in votis, modus 
agri non ita magnus; Ovid M., viii. 80: voti .... potentem; ibid. 
xi. 527: spe potitur; etc. The use of reddere is no way peculiar. It is 
like that in Caes. B. G. vi. 13. 7: neque his petentibus ius redditur. 
With this modification, Rothstein’s interpretation appears to me simpler 
and better than the old one, for the following reasons: (1) It does not 
necessitate the supplying of an indirect object to reddere. (2) It is clear 
from vs. 19 that what the lover desires of the door is that it should open, 
not carry a message. Both in vs. 18, 


quid mihi iam duris clausa taces foribus? 
and in vs. 26, 

respondes tacitis mutua cardinibus, 
the door is reproached with its silence, and the creaking of its hinges, 
announcing that its leaves are about to open, is evidently the reply 


for which the youth listens in vain. (3) When the lover has finally given 
up all hope that the door may relent he exclaims, vss. 27 f. 


o utinam traiecta cava mea vocula rima 
percussas dominae vertat in auriculas! 
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and not until then, apparently, has this alternative—so much less attrac- 
tive than actual admittance—occurred to him. 

ii. 3. 21 f. 

et sua cum antiquae committit scripta Corinnae, 
carmina quae quivis non putat aequa suis. 

The pentameter, which I have given according to the text of O, 
Professor Ramsay thinks we may possibly interpret “‘poems which 
any author, however famous, cannot deem equal to his own,’ i. e., only 
equal: he must deem them superior.” But this heroic attempt must be dis- 
missed as far-fetched. Rothstein also (followed by Mr. Butler) thought 
the line could be interpreted as it stands above. He punctuates 


carmina, quae quivis, non putat aequa suis. 


and paraphrases thus: carmina quae quivis suis aequa putat, illa non 
suis aequa putat. But, had this been the poet’s meaning, he must have 
seen, as well as Rothstein, that i//a or an equivalent was absolutely essen- 
tial to point the antithesis. Professor Phillimore likewise prints the 
traditional reading, but his translation (Propertius, translated by J. S. 
Phillimore, Oxford, 1906)—“ she does not allow your common, anybody’s 
verses to be a match with hers”—involves the improbable ellipse of 
seribit or some equivalent verb. Professor Postgate, too, retains the 
reading of the MSS, with the slight change of putet for putat, and places 
the line within inverted commas. But, while it is doubtless possible that 
the idea of saying implied in committit should be sufficient to introduce 
such a quotation, there is a real difficulty in the way of accepting this 
solution of the problem. One who heard the passage read aloud would 
not suspect the line in question of being a quotation, but, assuming at 
once that suis was a direct reflexive, would understand the verse to mean 
“poems which nobody would think equal to his own.” With modern 
punctuation and its inverted commas the true meaning can be made 
clear to the eye, but Propertius had no means of accomplishing this 
for his readers, any more than for his hearers, and we may, therefore, 
safely conclude that he did not intend the line to be taken as Professor 
Postgate takes it. 

The conjectures proposed have been as little convincing as the 
attempts to interpret. Perhaps the best of them is Palmer’s 

carmina quae quaevis non putat aequa suis, 
but the quae quaevis is distinctly cacophonous. My own notion is that 
Propertius wrote 
carmina quoiusvis non putat aequa suis, 

“she does not think anybody’s poems equal to her own.” The difficulty 
of accounting for the corruption is not insuperable. I fancy that quo 
was first miscopied que (the change of o to e, or vice versa, is extremely 
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common), which was later read que; and that the next copyist, finding 
the meaningless jumble iusvis, emended it to quivis, which, as we have 
seen, yields what some modern scholars regard as sense. 

For the older spelling quoiusvis there is the following evidence in the 
MSS of Propertius, as reported in the apparatus of Bahrens: i. 20. 45 
quoius DV; ii, 6. 26 quoius D quovis V (corruptions of quoivis), and 
quoilibet DV; ii. 23.1 quoi v; ii. 24. 3 quoi DV. For quoiusvis in a 
negative statement, cf. Lucr. ii. 371 ff: 

postremo quodvis frumentum non tamen omne 
quique suo genere inter se simile esse videbis, 
quin intercurrat quaedam distantia formis. 

ii. 6. 31 ff. 

a gemat, in terris ista qui protulit arte 
iurgia sub tacita condita laetitia! 

Rothstein says: “ Durch diese Kunst sind die Zwistigkeiten entstan- 
den, die unter dem scheinbar ruhigen Liebesgenuss . . . . eine Zeitlang 
verborgen bleiben, bis sie plétzlich hervorbrechen.” Jaetitia then is the 
happy love of the beholder. Mr. Butler’s notion of the meaning is 
slightly different. “The contemplation,” he says, “of such pictures, 
though it may give silent pleasure, contains hidden away in germ the 
severance of lovers through infidelity.” It would seem better to take 
laetitia of the joy of the pictured lovers. It is a strong expression, 
and in “silent ecstasy” we have almost the effect of oxymoron. It is 
as though Propertius meant us to feel that the pictured lovers lacked 
nothing but speech to make them live before us. The Ode on a Grecian 
Urn—that “foster-child of Silence and slow Time”—owes much of its 
subtle charm to this same motif. iwrgia must, of course, refer to the 
quarrels in which the beholder is involved by the passions which the 
painting awakens. 

a. 17. 7 €: 

vel tu Sisyphios licet admirere labores, 
difficile ut toto monte volutet onus; 


Mr. Butler (following Rothstein') takes toto monte “up the whole 
mountain,” thus making volutet transitive. But in the only other Pro- 
pertian instance of volutare (ii. 29. 36), 

apparent non ulla toro vestigia presso, 
signa volutantis? nec iacuisse duos, 
it is intransitive, and that it should be taken so here also, making toto 
monte mean “down the whole mountain,” is indicated by the context. In 
1**Properz betont nicht sowohl die Entt&uschung im letzten Augenblick, wie die 
wahrend der ganzen Arbeit fortgesetzte Kraftanstrengung.”’ 


2 volutantis FL: voluntatis NF: voluptatisDV. There can hardly be any question 
that the first reading is correct. 
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difficile onus we have a sufficient hint of the difficulty in getting the 
stone up, while toto monte volutet accentuates the real essence of the 
punishment, the obstinacy with which the stone persists in tumbling 
down again. This is the aspect of the punishment which Vergil singles 
out in his non exsuperabile saxum (Geor. iii. 39). So, in the distich just 
preceding, 
vel tu Tantalea moveare ad flumina sorte, 
ut liquor arenti fallat ab ore sitim; 
the quasi-human malice of the water, which ever, as Tantalus stoops to 
drink, shrinks back and balks his thirst, constitutes an essential feature 
of his torment, as Horace recognized when he wrote, Sat. i. 1. 68 f., 
Tantalus a labris sitiens fugientia captat 
flumina. 
ii. 19. 23 f. 
haec igitur mihi sit lepores audacia mollis 
excipere et stricto figere avem calamo, 

There has always been a difference of opinion amongst scholars as to 
the meaning of the pentameter. Does it refer to liming or to the use of 
bow and arrows? Allusions to lime-rods are numerous in both Greek 
and Latin, and the articles by K. Zacher (Herm. 1884, pp. 432 ff.) and 
O. Crusius (ibid. 1886, pp. 487 ff.) may be referred to for a discussion of the 
art as practiced among the ancients, and a collection of the references to it. 
It is clear that the lime-rod was so contrived that it might be insensibly 
extended; and thus brought near the game, without alarming it (see, e. g., 
Martial ix. 54. 3, crescente arundine). Salmasius believed our calamo to 
be a rod of this sort, and changed stricto to structo, to make it allude to 
the several sections of which the instrument was composed. Crusius, 
being unable to accept the emendation, was inclined to give up the inter- 
pretation of Salmasius, and render calamo “arrow.” This seems to me 
quite unnecessary. stricto “grasped” goes quite as well with a word 
meaning “lime-rod” as with one that signifies “arrow.” Nor do I feel 
that a second argument, also adduced by Rothstein, is a whit more 
conclusive. His reason for adopting the “arrow” interpretation is the 
presence in the line of the word figere. But though figere is unques- 
tionably used at times in the sense of transfigere (for which Rothstein 
might have cited Prop. ii. 9. 38 f., 

tela, precor, pueri, promite acuta magis, 

figite certantes, atque hanc mihi solvite vitam! 
cf. also Verg. Aen. v. 513 ff., quoted below), its proper meaning is to “fix” 
or “fasten,” cf. Verg. Aen. x. 700 f. 

armaque Lauso 

donat habere umeris et vertice figere cristas, 

and Prop. ii. 14. 25, 
magna ego dona tua tigam, Cytherea, columna. 
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“To fix (or catch) a bird upon a lime-rod” would fairly translate figere 
avem calamo. Thus, though the words of the pentameter will bear the 
arrow interpretation, it is by no means necessarily involved in them, and 
there is evidence for the contrary view from which it is hard to escape. 

In the first place, we read in Prop. iii. 13. 43 ff.: 

et leporem, quicumque venis, venaberis, hospes, 
et si forte meo tramite quaeris avem; 
et me Pana tibi comitem de rupe vocato, 
sive petes calamo praemia, sive cane. 
Here the word calamo might seem to labor under the same ambiguity 
as in the other passage, but the meaning “lime-rod” is proved beyond 
question by the word ievrjs in an epigram of Leonidas of Tarentum 
(A. P. ix. 337), of which the lines just cited form a free translation: 
eddype AaybOnpa, Kal ef wereeva Sidkwv 
leurhs Hees TODO’ bd Siocdv Epos, 
Kdue Tov UAnwpdv ard Kpnuvoto Bbacov 
Il@va: cuvarypedw kal vol Kal Kaddmots. 
That one of these Propertian passages was suggested by the other seems 
certain, if only from the identity of the game specified in both, and calamo 
would appear to have come straight from the xaAdyous of Leonidas. 
Again, in Prop. iv. 2. 33 f., we have: 
cassibus impositis venor: sed harundine sumpta 
Faunus! plumoso sum deus aucupio, 
Rothstein notes: “Die Vogeljagd mit Leimruten wird hier dem Faunus 
zugeschrieben (Faunus plumoso aucupio gehért zusammen), nach dem 
Vorbilde des griechischen Pan.” It is strange that Rothstein should 
refuse to connect this passage, and that in iii. 13, with the verse under 
discussion. 

Moreover, the evidence, such as it is, afforded by the glossaries 
points to liming as the regular way of taking birds. Thus we have in the 
Glossae Latino-Graecae; aucupatur eva, aucuputor kevrns, aucu- 
pium Onpa: evrns (Corp. Gloss. Lat. ii. p. 25), and again in the Glossa- 
rium Leidense: aucupatur ixeui, auceps ixeutes, aucupatores ixeutae 
(ibid. iii. p. 399). Nowhere do I find a gloss indicating the use of bow 
and arrows. 

Finally, I can myself call to mind only two allusions in Latin litera- 
ture to shooting birds with arrows; if there are others, it is certainly 
incumbent upon the upholders of the “arrow” interpretation to produce 

1Faunus is the reading of DV. If we accept Rossberg’s fautor, a plausible infer- 
ence from the faunor of FL, and the favor of N, we may perhaps assume that Proper- 
tius had in mind not Faunus, but Pan himself. 

2The Glossae Graeco-Latinae likewise indicate that the words for liming and fow]- 
ing were interchangeable terms. Cf. Corp. Gloss, Lat. ii, p. 332, There are also occa- 


sional glosses showing that nets were sometimes employed. These I have disregarded 
as immaterial to the present question, 
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them. The thing is ascribed to Philoctetes in a fragment of Accius, 
preserved in Cic. De fin. v. 32: propagabat tamen vitam aucupio “con- 
figebat tardus celeres, stans volantis” ut apud Accium est. The other 
place is in Vergil Aen. v. 513 ff.: 

tum rapidus, iamdudum arcu contenta parato 

tela tenens, fratrem Eurytion in vota vocavit, 

iam vacuo laetam caelo speculatus, et alis 

plaudentem nigra figit sub nube columbam. 


One would hardly be justified in inferring that the skill possessed by 
these Robin Hoods of the olden time was so common among the sports- 
men of the Augustan age as to suggest to Propertius the adoption of 
bow and arrows for his hunting kit, in place of the regulation lime-rod. 

ii, 23. 21 ff.: 

et quas Euphrates et quas mihi misit Orontes 
me iuerint: nolim furta pudica tori; 

libertas quoniam nulli iam restat amanti, 
nullus liber erit, siquis amare volet. 

The insufferable tautology of the last distich led W. Fischer' to pro- 
nounce the pentameter an interpolation, and one need only look at Roth- 
stein’s painful attempt at interpretation to be convinced that the line 
cannot be genuine as it stands. Of the corrections suggested, that of 


Biahrens, 
stultus liberam erit siquis amare volet, 


best satisfies the requirements of the context, but a less violent change 
is the transposition of nullus and siquis. nullus would then be used in 
the sense of an emphatic non,’ as in Plaut. Rud. 143: qui vocavit nullus 
venit ; Catull. 8. 14: at tu dolebis, cum rogaberis nulla ; and in Propertius 
himself, i. 9. 23 f. 
nullus Amor cuiquam faciles ita praebuit alas 
ut non alterna presserit ille manu, 


and i. 17. 7, 

nullane placatae veniet fortuna procellae? 
and, five lines below, 

ossaque nulla tuo nostra tenere sinu? 

The sense of the distich, as thus corrected, is excellent, if it be granted 
that the words amanti and amare refer to liaisons with demi-mondaines, 
such as Cynthia, and are not regarded by Propertius as applicable to 
chance intercourse with women of a yet lower social stratum, like the 
daughters of Euphrates and Orontes, mentioned in vs.21. amare, ama- 

1 De locis quibusdam Prop. (Bonn, 1863). 


1A modern parallel to this colloquial idiom is not unknown in Ireland, if we may 
trust the veracious testimony of Mickey Free. In Charles O’ Malley, chap. evii, that 
hero exclaims, in answer to a question of Mr. Meekins, “ Devil a one o’ me knows!" — 
as it were, ‘id equidem ego nullus scio!”’ 
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tor, etc., are, in fact, constantly employed by the elegists in precisely 
this restricted, almost technical, sense. Ovid’s Ars, for instance, deals 
as little with women below, as with those above, the demimonde. We 
shall have, then, in the last two distichs, a return, quite in the manner of 
Propertius, upon the thought expressed in the first two: 
cui fuit indocti fugienda haec semita vulgi, 
ipsa petita lacu nunc mihi dulcis aqua est. 
ingenuus quisquam alterius dat munera servo, 
ut promissa suae verba ferat dominae? 
iii. 9. 48 f.: 
inter Callimachi sat erit placuisse libellos 
et cecinisse modis, dure poeta, tuis. 

The epithet durus is quite unsuited to Philetas or Callimachus, and 
we doubtless owe it to some careless copyist in whose head was running 
the dure poeta of ii. 34. 44. Beroaldus’ Coe, making the line an ad- 
dress to Philetas, is the reading which the editors have most favored. 
If we could be sure that Propertius had Philetas (and not Callimachus) 
in mind, it would be an acceptable conjecture. But the Latin poet knew 
no canon compelling him to mention both his Greek masters whenever 
he mentioned one of them. In fact, he has twice alluded to Callimachus 
alone (ii. 1. 40; iv. 1. 64). Closer to the MSS than Coe is the pure 
of Sealiger, which, if read, should certainly be taken not, as he intended, 
of Philetas—for there would be nothing to show that the poet so meant 
it—but of Callimachus, as Valeckenaer and Lachmann saw. But the 
adjective purus, which Propertius has, commonly enough, in other senses, 
seems not to have been used by him in reference to style. In its stead 
I venture to propose docte, which, though not so near dure, is yet near 
enough to have been easily mistaken for it by a scribe who was thinking 
of the phrase in ii. 34. doctus is a favorite epithet with Propertius, being 
used, for example, of Athens (i. 6. 13), of Vergil’s lyre (ii. 34. 79), and the 
wand of Bacchus, who is surrounded by the Muses (ii. 30. 38). Moreover, 
we get it twice in the same metrical position which it would have here, 
viz., iii. 21. 26, hortis, docte Epicure, tuis, and iii. 21. 28, twos, docte Me- 
nandre, sales. I do not know that the abrupt transition from the third to 
the second person has been urged against taking both lines of Calli- 
machus, but it may be worth pointing out that this is so thoroughly 
Propertian a trick as to be by no means an objection to this understand- 
ing of the passage. See, for examples, Lachmann on iii. 13. 42, or 
Hertzberg Quaestiones, p. 116. 

iv. 1.17 ff.: 

nulli cura fuit externos quaerere divos, 
cum tremeret patrio pendula turba sacro; 
annuaque accenso celebrante Parilia faeno, 
qualia nunc curto lustra novantur equo, 
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Vesta coronatis pauper gaudebat asellis, 
ducebant macrae vilia sacra boves. 


The above text is that of Professor Postgate’s edition. The cele- 
brante of vs. 19 is Professor Housman’s conjecture, based upon celebrate, 
the reading of D. The other MSS give celebrare, and those editors who 
follow them put a full stop after equo (vs. 20). Lachmann’s at (for que) 
seems necessary, if we would read celebrare, for it will not do to class the 
Parilia with the new observances which nobody thought of seeking out 
in those primitive days which the poet is picturing for us. Propertius 
must obviously mean to imply that the Parilia was one of the good old 
festivals which sufficed for the Romans of the days of yore. This mean- 
ing is given the passage by the substitution of at for que, and the change 
is paleographically easy. We need only assume that the original at 
became corrupted to ac owing to the proximity of accenso, and that this 
ac was subsequently omitted by haplography. The final step would be 
the conjectural insertion of que to fill the gap. Very few conjectural 
emendations admit of so satisfactory an explanation of the process of 
corruption as does this one. 

But slight as is the change involved, it is greater than that required 
upon the hypothesis of Professor Housman. If celebrante had been 
written in the archetype with a nasal stroke over the a, this might easily 
be omitted in the process of transcription, and we should then have D’s 
celebrate. To account for the celebrare of the other MSS we need only 
assume that the letter ¢ was misread or intentionally altered tor. This 
is a common blunder, if blunder it was. Professor Postgate, in adopting 
this reading, altered the punctuation after equo to a comma, and que was 
thus made to connect fuit with gaudebat and ducebant, giving very 
satisfactory sense. 

Mr. Butler, however, after discussing the relative merits of the two 
readings gives in his vote for the vulgate celebrare with Lachmann’s at, 
seeing that “but” rather than “and” is required by the context, even 
though we were to accept celebrante. It seems to me that his point is 
well taken. It would undeniably be more forcible to say: “In those 
days men cared not for strange gods, but Vesta delighted in her simple 
ceremonial.” Yet this objection of Mr. Butler vanishes, if we make one 
little change in the punctuation of the text, as printed above, and place a 
comma where Professor Postgate has put a semicolon. In this way que 
is made to connect tremeret with gaudebat and ducebant, all three verbs 
being introduced by cum. Thus punctuated Professor Housman’s read- 
ing gives irreproachable sense, and since it involves practically no 
departure from the MSS tradition, it must, I think, be regarded as being, 
in all likelihood, the reading of the archetype. It is true that my punc- 
tuation involves the coupling of indicative and subjunctive in the same 
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cum-clause, but Propertius is notorious for mingling indicatives and sub- 
junctives, without the slightest difference in meaning, and in iv. 4. 9 ff. 
occurs an exact parallel to the construction I propose to give the passage 
under discussion. We there read: 
quid tum Roma fuit, tubicen vicina Curetis 
cum quateret lento murmure saxa Iovis, 
atque ubi nunc terris dicuntur iura subactis, 
stabant Romano pila Sabina Foro? 
iv. 3. 11 f.: 
haecne marita fides et parce avia noctes 
cum rudis urgenti bracchia victa dedi ? 

The above is N’s reading of a well-nigh desperate passage. FL have 
et pacatae mihi noctes; DV give hae sunt pactae mihi noctes. Haupt, 
seeking to recover the reading responsible for N’s, wrote et pactae in savia 
noctes. Mr. Housman has pointed out that neither this reading nor that 
of DV is possible, seeing that they are incompatible with the pentameter— 
“as if the bride who according to her own account ‘dedit bracchia urgenti’ 
can represent herself as there and then bargaining for noctes” (Journ. 
of Philol. XXI, p. 148). But his own et primae praemia noctis disregards 
the unmistakable witness of the MSS to an archetypal pactae. Dr. Post- 
gate approves of praemia, but constitutes the passage thus: haecne marita 
fides? pacta haec mihi praemia noctis, etc. The reading of the Naples 
MS is, however, too patently honest to be so far tinkered with, and pactae, 
as I have said, was clearly inthe archetype. If Mr. Housman’s praemia 
may be accepted (and it is at least a plausible conjecture) I would read: 

haecne marita fides, et pactae praemia noctis, 

‘ cum rudis urgenti bracchia victa dedi? 
“Ts this wedded faith, and my reward for the night I pledged when a 
raw recruit in love, I surrendered to your attacks?” The pentameter will 
depend upon pactae, and will signify, metaphor apart, “when, new to 
love, I agreed to your proposal of marriage.” Mr. Housman, who para- 
phrases his reading, “Is your desertion the reward I merit for my sur- 
render to your embraces” (my italics), makes the pentameter depend 
upon noctis and takes urgenti differently. For the interpretation I have 
given the line there is rather a striking parallel in the third book of the 
Fasti. Anna Perenna has been besought by Mars to win over Minerva 
to his love. Verses 685 ff. run: 
dixerat [i. e., Mars]. illa deum promisso ludit inani, 

et stultam dubia spem trahit usque mora. 
saepius instanti “ mandata peregimus,” inquit 

“evictas precibus vix dedit illa manus.” 
credit amans, thalamosque parat, etc. 


B. O. Foster 
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A REPLY TO PROFESSOR TARBELL 


In reviewing my monograph on Brygos in Classical Philology I, 
pp. 191 ff., Professor Tarbell has so adversely criticized my work that it 
is impossible for me, with justice to myself, to let his remarks pass 
unchallenged. He says, in the first place, that I “blundered egregiously 
in reporting Hartwig,” when I claimed that this writer assigned to 
Brygos thirty-eight characteristics. I find, after verifying my work, 
that all but one of those which I cite are given by Hartwig. I should 
be glad to furnish the references. My error in attributing to Brygos 
the characteristic that “figures reclining on couches are covered to the 
waist by the himation” is not so much a misunderstanding of Hartwig 
as an error in note-taking. On p. 74 I say that “ Hartwig illustrates this 
characteristic by Pl. XXXV of his Meisterschalen,” whereas I should 
have given Pl. XXXIV, where the feature discussed by Professor Tarbell 
does appear. I was thus led to interpret Hartwig to fit what I thought 
he was illustrating on Pl. XXXYV. 

Mr. Tarbell further states that a somewhat close scrutiny of my 
citations “from Furtwangler, Hauser, and Kretschmer has revealed 
similar inaccuracies sown broadcast.” I had hoped by this time to have 
in my hands letters from these scholars relative to the matter. I lack 
one from Furtwiangler. I have therefore examined my citations from 
him and find them correct. Kretschmer’s reply is to the effect that I 
have not cited him “ganz genau,” inasmuch as I make him say that 
“Brygos may have come from Crete,” whereas he actually says that 
the writer of the inscription of the vase under discussion “aus Kreta 
stammte.” As it is generally accepted that this vase is by Brygos, and 
as Kretschmer himself, without dissent, mentions Diimmler’s attribution 
of it to Brygos, it seems to be rather a question of terms than of ideas. 
Hauser’s answer is: “Der Unterschied zwischen dem, was Sie mich sagen 
lassen und was ich sagen wollte, ist ein geringer and doesn’t matter. 
This remark was in reference to the only citation on which Hauser 
differed from me—p. 115, n. 3, of my monograph. 

Mr. Tarbell’s criticism of my method as mechanical expresses his 
personal opinion of a method of work not peculiar to myself, and there- 
fore hardly demands an answer. But it is worth noting that the char- 
acteristics which he used in describing a kantharos “from .the factory of 
Brygos” are in part those that I obtained by the method he describes 


as mechanical. 
Otutver S. Tonks 


REJOINDER 

In Upper Egypt, where Dr. Tonks’s communication reaches me, it is 

impossible for me to make a detailed rejoinder. The points at issue 
must be left to the judgment of those who care to examine them. 

¥. BT. 
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Die Kultur der Gegenwart. Die griechische und _lateinische 
Literatur und Sprache. Von U. v. WiLaMow1Tz-MOELLEN- 
DORFF, K. KRUMBACHER, J. WACKERNAGEL, Fr. Leo, E. 
Norpen, F. Sxutscw. Teil I, Abteilung VIII. Berlin und 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1905. Pp. vii+ 464. M. 12. 


The monumental work to which this book belongs is announced to 
appear in three parts, comprising twenty-five volumes. The bare 
enumeration of the titles would consume too much of the space at the 
reviewer’s disposal, and a general idea of the purpose of the work, which 
must constantly be borne in mind, may be gained from the general title 
and from the contents of this volume. Ina country where most pub- 
lishers will not consider a work the pecuniary success of which cannot 
be demonstrated in advance, one cannot but admire either the liberality 
of the firm of Teubner or a book-buying public which makes such a work 
a profitable venture. 

To write anything like an adequate critique of this single volume is 
well nigh impossible, especially for one who, like the writer, has been 
prevented by our unhappy division of the field of Classical Philology 
between Latinists and Grecians from being doctor, even though he 
might claim to be in a modest degree doctus utriusque linguae. One 
is tempted, as some reviewers have already done, to limit one’s remarks 
to the subjects about which one is best informed, but that would be to 
give a very imperfect idea of the contents of the book. 

It would be difficult to select a group of writers better adapted to 
treat the subjects comprised in this volume, which are, following the 
order in which the names are given in the title: “Die griechische Lite- 
ratur des Altertums,” “ Die griechische Literatur des Mittelalters,” “Die 
griechische Sprache,” “Die lateinische Literatur des Altertums,” “ Die 
lateinische Literatur im Uebergang vom Altertum zum Mittelalter,” 
and “Die lateinische Sprache.” More than half the volume is occupied 
by the first article—an aliotment of space which is justified by the 
length of the period covered, as well as by the relation of the Grecian 
literature to the others. The treatment, which is not genetic but chrono- 
logical, embraces five periods extending from the earliest times to the 
year 529 a. v. It is not limited to the greater names, and nearly two- 
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thirds of the article is devoted to the post-classical literature. Stress is 
laid on the unique position of the Grecian literature as an independent 
creation, while it is at the same time the source of the literatures of 
Europe as well as of those of many extra-European peoples. The 
Homeric question is fully and sanely discussed, and the characteristic 
differences between the literature of Asiatic Greece and that of the 
mother-country are pointed out. The specific features of the latter are 
regarded as in a great measure due to Dorian influences. The brief but 
brilliant period of the supremacy of Athens in literature was the result, 
not of any unique advantages which that land or that age possessed, but 
of the rise of a series of men of genius, a phenomenon which baffles 
investigation and must simply be accepted as a fact. An appendix gives 
a summary of the literature of the subject, and, besides, suggests a 
number of lines along which research would be fruitful. In this latter 
feature, as well as in general interest and suggestiveness, the article of 
Wilamowitz is easily first among a number of treatises of unusually high 
quality. 

The Byzantine literature is related to that of Greece and that of 
Rome, since it is the most important witness to the intellectual influence 
of the Greek nation from the close of the ancient period down to modern 
times, while it owes its existence to the protection afforded by the 
Roman church and state, and is strongly colored by their influence. 
The Byzantine culture was a mixture of these three elements, Greece, 
Rome, and Christianity— each of which is discussed at some length— 
strongly affected also by oriental influences, which still show themselves 
in Russia and the southern Slavonic races. A brief treatment of the 
development of the xowy, and the influence of Atticism, is followed by a 
survey of the literature in five periods, ending with that of the Turkish 
domination from 1453 to 1821. 

The treatment of the languages, as compared with that of the litera- 
tures, seems at first sight somewhat elementary and incomplete, but to 
trace the influence of the languages on modern culture does not demand 
an exhaustive account of their phonology and inflection. Greece ren- 
dered an important service to the modern world by the development of a 
complete phonetic alphabet, as distinguished from the syllabic alphabet 
of Phoenicia. Wackernagel regards the Greek language as giving, on 
the whole, the truest representation of the parent tongue, since it was 
least affected by external influences. The effect of Greek on the modern 
languages is discussed, as well as the advantages of the former for scien- 
tific terminology. In the Appendix the need of a thoroughly satisfactory 
Greek grammar is pointed out, as well as of a great lexicon or thesaurus, 
for which, however, the time has not yet come. 

While the sketch of the Grecian literature might almost serve as a 
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manual for students, Leo limits his treatment to the great writers in the 
closest sense of the term. The Latin literature is regarded as the means 
of transmitting the culture of antiquity to the Middle Ages. While the 
Romans did not lack creative intellectual power, their literature was 
essentially Graeco-Roman. Grecian influence is as old as the history of 
Rome, and appears even in the Twelve Tables. Except for these and 
the other early legal literature the so-called national literature is wholly 
ignored, which is proper enough in view of the purpose of these sketches. 
Leo’s treatment, too, is chronological, and is brought down to the sixth 
century, though the greater part of the article deals with the periods 
from the Punic Wars to the death of Hadrian. The Appendix is 
confined to a brief survey of the literature, but the article itself,as might 
be expected, is highly suggestive. 

Norden’s article overlaps that of Leo, but without repetition. He 
practically begins with the second century, and treats the subject in two 
divisions, one preceding and the other following the Carolingian renais- 
sance. A brief chapter discusses the literature of the Middle Ages and 
the effect of the Revival of Learning. The first division is treated from 
the geographical standpoint, and the literary activity of the great divi- 
sions of the Roman world is discussed in turn. The thorough and early 
Romanizing of Spain checked the literary career which began so bril- 
liantly in the days of the early empire—only Prudentius and Isidore 
receive mention as second-rate writers—while the mixture of races in 
Africa and Gaul gave new life to their literatures, though the latter was 
retarded for some two centuries by internal disturbances. Norden dif- 
fers somewhat from Skutsch in his estimate of the so-called African 
Latin, one of the very few divergencies of opinion which are to be found 
in the different essays. A generous amount of space is given, as is 
natural, to Augustine, whose Confessions is regarded as a work unique 
in literature. The importance of the Carolingian revival of learning for 
the transmission of the classical authors is pointed out, and the princi- 
pal writers of the following period are briefly noticed. Norden regards 
Latin as a dead language, which is of course true only in the sense in 
which he uses the term, and he attributes its death to the efforts of 
Petrarch and his followers to revivify it by a return to classical models. 
They thus, however, left the way open for the unrestricted development 
of the Romance languages, in which the colloquial Latin still lives. 

The sketch of the Latin language by Skutsch is an exceedingly 
interesting one. A brief account of the relations of Latin to the other 
languages of the Indo-European family, and to those of the Italian 
peninsula, is followed by a survey of the literature in four periods from 
the stylistic point of view. The early Latin is happily characterized as 
Cyclopean on account of its remarkable power of terse and vigorous 
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expression, a feature which was employed as a stylistic device by the 
later poets and rhetorical writers. The differences between the literary 
and the colloquial language are emphasized, and it is shown that many 
of the views which have been expressed about the characteristics of Latin 
are erroneous, since they are based on the former exclusively. Latin is 
not essentially a logical tongue, nor is it meager, but it is capable of 
expressing all the emotions of the human heart. The influence of Latin 
on the modern languages is discussed and the Latin writings of mediae- 
val and modern times are briefly noticed. He closes with the words of 
Schopenhauer (Parerga IT § 299) on the narrow horizon of one who has 
no Latin, as compared with the breadth of view which a knowledge of 
the language and literature gives. 

It is hoped that this very brief and inadequate review has at least 
made it clear that the book is one which is full of inspiration for the 
classical scholar, as well as a storehouse of arguments to support the 
faith which is in him. In the course of a careful reading of the book, 
with a rereading of many chapters, the reviewer has noticed no misprints, 
which may be, however, because the interest of the work prevented his 
thoughts from dwelling on typographical details. 


Joun C. Roire 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The Religion of Numa, and Other Essays on the Religion of 
Ancient Rome. By Jesse BENEDICT CarRTER. London: 
Macmillan & Co., 1906. Pp. viii+189. $1. 


American classical scholarship has usually busied itself with the 
editing of texts, or with the writing of monographs dealing with some 
phenomenon or group of phenomena in the domain of grammar or exege- 
sis. Such labors, useful and necessary as they are, afford little scope for 
the display of literary ability, and seldom give much evidence of that 
refinement of style and power of sympathetic appreciation which the 
study of ancient culture is supposed to develop. It is therefore with 
great satisfaction that we turn the pages of Professor Carter’s book, in 
which the results of accurate scholarship are presented in a style that is 
unusually graceful. The author has the artist’s faculty of introducing 
details only so far as they serve to emphasize the effect of the whole, 
and we rise from the perusal of his book with clear and definite con- 
ceptions. 

The book contains five essays—‘“The Religion of Numa,” “The 
Reorganization of Servius,” “The Coming of the Sibyl,” “The Decline 
of Faith,” and “The Augustan Renaissance” — each of which “deals with 
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a distinct period and is in a sense complete in itself; but the dramatic 
development inherent in the whole forbids their separation save as acts 
or chapters.” In the first essay the author describes the animism that 
was the basis of the earliest religious ideas of the Romans, the formalism 
that consisted in the careful discharge of one’s whole duty toward the 
gods, and the ways in which the cults originating in the family became 
those of the state. The essential character of the Roman as distinguished 
from the Greek idea of divinity is cleverly sketched, and the discussion 
is illuminated now and then by apt sententiae like this (p. 8): “The 
potentiality of the gods overshadowed their personality.” In the second 
essay is traced the gradual change that came over Roman religion in 
consequence of the coming of Greek trade from the south and of Etrus- 
can art and handicraft from the north, and of the influence of that politi- 
cal rivalry that was springing up between Rome and other Latin cities. 
As this oldest form of native Roman religion could not adapt itself to 
new conditions in the way of organic development from within, it was 
forced to suffer an external reorganization to some extent during the 
latter part of the regal period. The difference, however, between the 
religious movements in this period, such as resulted in the introduction 
of gods like Hercules, Castor, Minerva, and Diana, and the later impor- 
tation of foreign divinities, is clearly brought out. The author seems 
inclined to accept without question the statements of the Roman histo- 
rians with reference to the religious history of the early republic, and his 
treatment of Diana, for instance (pp. 55 ff.), forms interesting parallel 
reading to Pais’ recent discussion (Ancient Legends of Roman History). 
The Decline of Faith is a sad picture —the least interesting period in the 
history of Roman religious movements. The last essay on the revival 
under Augustus is the best brief presentation of the subject that we 
have seen. 

In common with other recent students of the subject, Carter ascribes 
the religious development from the beginning of the republic to the 
Second Punic War, to the direct influence of the Sibylline books, which 
are regarded as the sufficient cause of the introduction of foreign cults. 
It seems to us that this influence has been somewhat exaggerated, and 
that other causes were also at work. There are a few statements in 
the book that might be called in question, such as that about the 
Servian wall on p. 34, or that on p. 84 where “the war with Pyrrhus 
was on” in 293 B.c.; but they are slips of little importance, and in 
general the author deserves nothing but praise. Many passages dis- 
play an unusual power of felicitous expression, such as the summing-up 
of the second essay (pp. 59-61) and the incidental portrayal of the early 
Greek conception of the gods (p. 69). 
’ Samvet Batt PLatNer 
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Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius. By SAMUEL 
Ditt. New York: Macmillan, 1905. Pp. xxii+639. $2.50. 


In a series of brilliant chapters Mr. Dill has given us a graphic pic- 
ture of the more important elements in Roman society in the Antonine 
age. Some of the chapter heads are: “The Aristocracy under the 
Terror,” “The World of the Satirist,” “The Society of the Freedmen,” 
“The Circle of the Younger Pliny,” “Municipal Life,” “The Colleges 
and Plebeian Life,” “The Philosophie Director,” “Superstition,” “Isis 
and Serapis,” and “The Religion of Mithra.” In the trend of Seneca’s 
philosophical teaching, in the lives of many of the Cynic philosophers, 
in Neoplatonism, in the various forms of superstition, and in the vogue 
of the cults of Isis and Mithra, Dill sees the signs of a struggle for a 
higher spiritual life. The systematic development of this idea, that the 
age was marked to an unusual degree by a passion for spiritual reform, 
gives an unexpected unity to a book that at first sight seems to be, like 
many of its predecessors in this field, a collection of essays on widely 
diverse topics. Dill knows his Latin authors well, interprets them 
acutely, and where their records fail, has drawn extensively on the 
inscriptions. His conclusions are, in the main, sound, and his presenta- 
tion has the additional merit of a style of unusual effectiveness. 

That a book with so wide a range of subjects should here and there 
show inaccuracies, slips, and occasionally even a failure to grasp the 
significance of some of the social conditions of the period, is not surpris- 
ing. For example, many readers will be disappointed in the treatment 
of the colleges. Of the attitude of the government toward the formation 
of these organizations the author does, it is true, speak from time to 
time; but of the relations which existed between the municipalities and 
the colleges on the one hand, and between the central administration 
and the colleges on the other, almost nothing is said. That many of the 
colleges were burial or religious societies, that in all of them the social 
tie that united the members was a strong and enduring one, that in a 
considerable number of the clubs the protection of a particular trade was 
a motive of the organization —this is the sum total of the impressions 
that the chapter on this subject leaves. Of the important part that many 
of these organizations played in the municipal and even in the imperial 
administrative system, and of the privileges which they enjoyed as a 
return for their services, no mention is made. Indeed, Dill’s view of the 
subject is sadly antiquated. Apart from his own study of the inscriptions 
and texts, it seems to be based on nothing more recent than Mommsen’s 
treatise De collegiis and Gaston Boissier’s La religion romaine. Waltz- 
ing’s monumental work, Les corporations romaines, is apparently un- 
known to him. 
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There are a few inaccurate statements which should be corrected in 
a second edition. Julius Caesar’s attitude toward Laberius’ appearance 
on the stage was not one of encouragement (p. 73), but of coercion (cf. 
Macrob, Sat. ii. 7). The title of the tutor was not litteratus (p. 96), but 
litterator. The quinque tabernae to which Juvenal refers in i. 104 were 
probably five banking-houses in the Forum (cf. Liv. xxvi. 27); they were 
certainly not taverns (p. 104). The capacity of the Colosseum was not 
87,000 (p. 235), but, as Hiilsen has shown in Bull. Com. 1894, pp. 312-24, 
about 45,000. 

On the whole, however, the book is a remarkable one, and deserves 
the attention of all who are interested in this side of Roman life. 

G. J. Laine 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Griechische Papyri medizinischen und naturwissenschaftlichen 
Inhalts. Bearbeitet von K. KaLBFLEIScH und H. ScHONE. 
Mit 9 Lichtdrucktafeln. Berliner Klassikertexte, heraus- 
gegeben von der Generalverwaltung der kgl. Museen zu 
Berlin, Heft III. Berlin: Weidmann, 1905. Pp. 40. M. 5. 


The third part of the Berlin Classical Texts contains nine rather 
fragmentary papyri and one parchment, dealing with medical and kin- 
dred subjects. These belong for the most part to the first and second 
centuries after Christ. A few of them have already been published, but 
are reprinted in connection with the unpublished pieces of similar char- 
acter. The most considerable of these fragments preserve parts of the 
letters of the Pseudo-Hippocrates and of a physiological (neurological ?) 
work of the Alexandrian period. The fragments of Pseudo-Hippocrates are 
the only texts of those published that are extant in other manuscripts. Dr. 
Wilhelm Schubart has assisted in the publication of the texts, by compar- 
ing the editors’ copies with the originals at Berlin. There are full indices, 
and good facsimiles of all the papyri included in the part are appended, 
thus greatly increasing the palaeographical value of the publication. 
A consecutive numbering of the texts would have facilitated reference to 
them, the museum designations (P. 9764, ete.) being too cumbrous for the 
purpose, even if the papyri were arranged in the order of those numbers, 
as they are not. The Berlin literary papyri should receive publication 
numbers, just as the Berlin Urkunden do. 

American students of papyri will welcome these Berlin texts, and 
regret afresh the dearth of such material in this country. 


Epaar J. GoopsPEED 
University oF CHICAGO 
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The Idle Actor in Aeschylus. By Frank W. Dianan. Chicago 
dissertation. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1905. 
Pp. 43. $0.75. 


It has doubtless occurred to many scholars, in reading the witty 
attack upon Aeschylus, for the portentous silence of his characters, which 
Aristophanes (Frogs 908 ff.) puts into the mouth of Euripides, that the 
cause of the tragedian’s practice is not merely the desire to be impressive 
but also the limitations imposed upon the poet by the primitive 
theater, and the crude conventions of the drama, during at least the 
earlier years of his activity. Mr. Dignan deserves great credit for his 
careful investigation of this problem. He defines an “idle” actor as one 
who neither speaks nor is addressed for a space of at least twenty con- 
secutive verses. A detailed study of all the occurrences of this phenom- 
enon in the extant plays of Aeschylus leads to the following conclusions: 
(1) Though we find a number of striking cases of the idle actor, not one 
of these was introduced as a dramatic device, such as the Euripides of 
Aristophanes professed to see in the Phrygians and the Niobe. (2) The 
most frequent cause for the idleness of an actor was the primitive 
theater. The lack of a building as a background for the action made it 
necessary to assume that the characters came upon the scene from a 
distance, and hence it was not possible to motive their easy and natural 
withdrawal and reappearance. So in the case of Danaus in the Suppli- 
ants, Atossa in the Persians, Eteocles in the Septem. Even the con- 
summate art of Sophocles could not avoid the same difficulty, so soon as 
he departed from his usual palace (or other) background. There are 
more periods of. silence in the Oedipus Coloneus than in any other 
extant tragedy. (3) Other causes were the traditional preference for dia- 
logue between two speakers only, and the historical prominence of the 
chorus. (4) In various places Aeschylus was at great pains to avoid an 
idle actor; cf. Suppliants 480 ff., 968, Persians 290 ff., 523, 849. (5) All 
this is not to deny that Aeschylus does sometimes make a virtue of 
necessity, and secures a striking effect from a situation which would have 
baffled a lesser poet. 

Mr. Dignan has not confined his study to Aeschylus, but includes 
the two other tragedians as well, and his comparisons and summaries are 
highly interesting and useful. If (as pointed out by Professor I. T. 
Allen, at a recent meeting of the Philological Association of the Pacific 
Coast) Dr. Dignan is inclined to attach too sole importance to external 
conditions, in accounting for the facts in question, and to ignore the 
poet’s free artistic choice, as seen in the Oedipus Coloneus, the dis- 
sertation is none the less a substantial contribution to our knowledge of 
an important subject. It is accurately printed and well written, though 
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purists may object to the expression “making the action transpire 
before a palace” (p. 24), and lovers of Aristophanes would deny the 
existence of “comic verbiage” (p. 8) in their favorite poet. For ‘“Din- 
dorf” (p. 15, n. 20) read “ Dindorf-Mekler.” 


Epwarp B. Crapp 
UniviRsIty oF CALIFORNIA 


Glossemata de Prudentio. Edited from the Paris and Vatican 
Manuscripts by Joun M. Burnuam. University of Cincinnati 
Studies, Series II, Vol. I, No. 4, Cincinnati, 1905. Pp. 102. 


The preface of this work contains a careful investigation into the 
date and origin of the two codices, Paris fonds latin 13953 and Pal. Lat. 
237, with the conclusion that the former belongs to the tenth century, 
the latter to the eleventh century, and that both come from a common 
archetype, of Celtic origin, of the period of 650-750 a. p. A valuable 
feature of the Preface is the incorporation of a list of 27 words which do 
not appear in any of the dictionaries or collections of Glosses, of 40 rare 
words from the Glossemata and 10 from the Val. Pal.1715 which have 
not received adequate treatment heretofore. 

The Glossemata, besides rendering assistance to the interpretation of 
the poet and the editing of the text' also throws light upon the Latin 
language in its later development in form and syntax and contains much 
that is of interest to the student of Roman history, mythology, and 
religion. By their publication the editor has rendered a valuable service. 

In spite of these merits the edition still leaves much to be desired 
both in point of accuracy and completeness. The reader would naturally 
question the advisability of publishing an edition in which, to use the 
editor’s words (p. 102), “explanatory references need completion” and in 
the preparation of which the editor “has not had access to the Vienna 
Corpus scriptorum ecclesiasticorum,” and it may also be added, has 
not made use of the edition of Servius (an important source of the 
Glossemata) by Thilo-Hagen. The edition bears all the marks of a 
premature appearance. The list of rare words (pp. 12 f.) could easily be 
extended with profit.2. One of tho least satisfactory parts of the book is 
p. 18, where but nine lines are devoted to peculiar syntactical usages, 
the rest of the page being left blank.* Two of these are especially note- 

1The latest is that of Dressel, 1860, which has one conspicuous defect (cf. Lease 
Syntax and Style of Prudentius, p.3). A new edition by Huemer has been promised 
since 1893. 

2E. g., chisila C. 5. 114 (App.), conculatus S. II. 1047, dominicalis, Epil. 22, 
edales A. 711, eugenes ©. 3. 31, formidaliter H. 296, etc. ete. 

8*Of interest for the Romance scholar” are also cotes et cautes dicimus H. 745; 
Clodus et CLAVDVS simul D. 183 and habens with a perf. part., H. 498; S. II. 322. 


Noteworthy also are: animabus H. 874; E contra A.9; fortassis O. 6. 18 (cf. Ps. 501 
FORS fortassis) ; causa before its genitive. C. 10. 154; aliquando .... aliquando Ps. 
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worthy: dignus with a dative C. 2. 34 and ex generis humani S. I. 286. 
The remaining notes are less happy; quod in Ps. 684 is clearly causal; 
the two citations for putat ut are incorrect; designat ut Ps. 614 is incor- 
rectly interpreted; dictwm ut is not found in A. 822. 

The Glossemata do not always accurately represent the “concordance 
of A with Dressel’s text” (the first three pages show 10 exceptions). The 
numbering and the order of the glosses are frequently confused. (If 
this represents the condition in the codices, a note to that effect would 
be in order.) The following variations in the spelling of the same word 
in different parts of the glossemata are interesting: apostropha p. 90, 
but apostrofa, p. 84; genitivus, p. 42, but genetivus, p. 46; ironicos, pp. 
61, 76, but yronicos, p. 92, and yronice, p. 94; theatri, p. 42, but teatri, 
next line; Virgilius, pp. 72, 74, 87, but Vergilius, p. 71 ete., ete. 

In the explanatory references extensive use was made of the various 
collections of glosses, but greater attention should have been given to 
Festus, Servius, and St. Augustine.’ The edition would be greatly 
improved by the addition of cross-references to glosses where the editor 
has given a more detailed criticism, as: at Ps. 744, cf. 1. 184; S. I. 461, 
cf. Ps. 606; H. 587, cf. 3. 128, ete. 

Such division of words at the end of the line as the following is 
startling: p. 32 liber-ator, p. 35 geneal-ogia, p. 47 cum-ulum, p. 49 
numer-abant, reper-iuntur, p. 78 Christicol-am, p. 79 scil-icet, p. 89 
interfection-ibus, p. 92 Vestal-ibus, p. 99 reg-ulam, and p. 84 nost-rum, 
p. 87 des-tituit, ete. 

The following typographical errors were noticed: p. 5, bottom, “to” 
omitted; p. 7 Archiv, followed by a period and VIII for IX; p. 12 pas- 
sages; p. 22, 1]. 11,1 for 8 and 1.17 Archiv V for VI; p. 36, 1. 35 insid- 
iosls; p. 38, 1. 10, Aen. i. 204=?; p. 43, 1. 33 tranquilatatem; p. 49, 1. 25 
qualicmmque; p. 55, 1. 7 venditiomum; p. 56, 1. 37 vetuti; p. 63, 1. 23 
ponitnr and |. 36 quomdo; p. 85, 1. 8 sci /icet and 1. 14: VIRTV VE; p. 90, 
], 14, capud; p. 93, 1. 2 NOVM. Note also p. 26, 1. 4, “Cff.” and 1.5 
“ad haec loca”! Lactantius is referred to by Inst. Divin. p. 39, I. D., 
pp. 71 and 84, and Lact., simply, p. 20; Servius ad versum p. 40, ad 
vers, p. 44, ad vs., p. 63, and ad loc., p. 37, etc. The editor’s query, p. 97, 
1. 17, “ Confund cum Promuscis?” needs a glossema. 


Emory B. Lease 
COLLEGE OF THE City or New YorRK 


569; S. II. 1108; promittit ut S. II. 974; ete. ete. The reading of numne (a word 
whose existence is disputed; cf. Lease Class. Rev., 1897, p. 348) in Prud. S. II. 940 is 
corroborated by the lemma of the Glossemata. 

1E, g., p. 23. 1. add Serv. Bue. iii. 30; p. 38, 1. 36, add Plin. N. H. 18. 12. Aug., 
C. D. iv. 23; p. 86, 1.6. add Festus, p. 383-(Th.), ete. On p. 25, 1. 5. Lucr. v. 1084 or 
Cat. 64. 263 is a better reference than Verg. Aen. ix. 122. The following comments 
could be made more complete by consulting the notes to my edition of Livy, as on 
p. 72,1. 19, Livy i, 1.95 n.; on p.77, 1.3, Livy i, 1.445 n., and on p. 91, 1,35, Livyi, 1. 134n. 
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Die Altertumswissenschaft im letzten Vierteljahrhundert, im 
Verein mit mehreren Fachgenossen bearbeitet von WILHELM 

. Kroiu. Leipzig: Reisland, 1905. Pp. vii+ 547. M. 14. 


The wonder of the layman, that there is still left anything to discover 
concerning Greek and Roman antiquity, is a familiar thing, not without its 
justification, not altogether easy to satisfy, and deserving of considerate 
attention. It would seem, therefore, peculiarly gratifying that a work is 
here at hand to which the curious may be referred for a record of the 
progress of classical studies during the past twenty-five or thirty years, 
But the contributors to this volume are fighters in the ranks, and they 
write rather for the information of their fellows in other parts of the field 
than for the enlightenment of the non-combatant. The book is not for 
the general reader, for, except in some few fields, the progress which it 
records is the slow movement which characterizes the advance of science 
as a whole; it is rather like the growth of an irregular spiral, the rise 
of which is at some points conspicuous, and again is scarcely distin- 
guishable, if at all, from fruitless revolution in circles. Striking prog- 
ress, apparent to all the world, is discernible only in some few fields, 
those especially which have received access of important new material — 
archaeology, epigraphy, and, thanks to the explorations of the archae- 
ologist, Greek literature and history. 

On the whole, surveying the record which is here set forth with 
varying skill, it can be said confidently that the period has been a fruit- 
ful one, and it would doubtless be recorded as such even without the 
discoveries which in certain fields lend it conspicuous brilliancy. To 
compare it with the period (say of forty years) which preceded is difficult. 
Each age is the heir of its predecessor, and it will be found in general 
that the period under review has occupied itself chiefly with the execution 
of the tasks which the classical philology of the middle of the nineteenth 
century had outlined. It has been a time of orderly settlement and 
occupation, rather than of pioneer exploration and conquest. Names to 
place beside those of Lachmann, Ritschl, Madvig, Cobet, Droysen, Grote, 
Zeller, Mommsen (who belongs of right to the earlier time) it can scarcely 
show. But the period has not lacked independence and initiative. The 
great discoveries in epigraphy, in art, and in Greek literature have shown 
that it could rise equal to tasks as great and difficult as those which 
confronted the heroic race of an earlier time. 

A survey of classical studies emanating from any source would of 
necessity be largely a review of the results of German scholarship, and 
it cannot be wondered at that a book of German authorship should lay 
itself open to the charge of neglecting somewhat the labors of non-German 
workers. But the matter is one which cannot be urged graciously in view 
of the conscientious labor which all of the contributors have devoted to 
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their respective fields. A decent gratitude forbids it. One regret, how- 

ever, I shall not repress—that some competent contributor was not found 

to put together in large outline the general points of view which charac- 

terize the present study of classical antiquity and in a measure differen- 

tiate it from the period preceding. For even so general a summary as 
this does not escape the danger of losing sight of the whole in contem- 
plation of particular conquests. But some points emerge with sufficient 
clearness to be easily observed. First, and most conspicuous perhaps 
(though no allusion, I believe, is made to it), is the disappearance of the 
conception of a unified science of antiquity, an Altertumswissenschaft — 
though that is the title which the work bears. But the term no longer 
means what it meant to the middle of the nineteenth century. The once 
stately edifice has fallen into ruin, and yields up its material to be lost 
in the construction of a still larger whole. For classical antiquity can 
no longer be interpreted (to change the figure) as a well-rounded and 
orderly plot observing the dramatic unities. It has lapsed from the 
position of idealization which it inherited from the early Renaissance, 
and which was reinforced by the romanticists of German scholarship at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century; it has taken its place as a 
segment of universal history which many sciences have to cross without 
either beginning or ending within its limits. 

This change of conception is the result of a developed historical 
sense, which is perhaps the chief advance in point of view that the 
period under consideration as a whole has to show. In practical appli- 
cation it has meant that one subject after another—grammar, literary 
and stylistic history, the so-called antiquities—has passed from the 
domination of the restricted classical (or dogmatic) point of view to a 
treatment genetic and evolutionary. Even history has had to free itself 
from the prejudice of inherited habit and (for example) to restore to its 
rights the political, social, and economic importance of the period of 
Hellenism, recognizing that history could not well stop at the very point 
where the wider mission of Hellas as the civilizer and intellectual unifier 
of the ancient world began. 

One result of this development of historical vision is the great change 
which has taken place in the general attitude toward the criticism and 
interpretation of ancient texts. Conjectural criticism, which still flour- 
ished with scarcely diminished pre-eminence in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, has been relegated to a more subordinate position. 
Higher criticism no longer finds an audience so credulous of light-hearted 
skepticism, which was the mode fifty years ago. The historical study 
of grammar and style has banished many a triumphant “emendation.” 
The evidence of the texts has been vindicated against many venerable 
suspicions of spuriousness. Investigation into the history of the trans- 
mission of literary works has led to an increasing realization of the 
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complexity of the problems involved; it has begun to banish the simplified 
critical apparatus which since Lachmann’s time has been the ideal of 
most editors; the papyri of Egypt have risen up to vindicate in many 
instances the testimony of the despised deteriores. But, most of all, 
patient investigation and widening knowledge have exalted the function 
of interpretation, have shown that many of the hardest knots are to be 
untied, not cut. What is here said of criticism and interpretation in 
relation to single passages or works applies in similar manner to the 
larger treatment of whole movements and periods of literary history. 
The execution of the several chapters which make up the book is 
naturally uneven, in conception of the task, in method of treatment, and 
in skill of presentation. A few of them I shall select for brief comment 
or characterization. The chapter entitled “Antike Kunst” (by Sauer, of 
Giessen) seemed to me the most eloquent and interesting of the whole 
book. The great opportunity which the theme afforded has been used 
by the writer for an impressive and admirable survey of the great advance 
which classical archaeology has made since 1875. Another such oppor- 
tunity was afforded by “Greek Literature,” but the chapter (by Gercke, 
of Greifswald), though instructive, fails of an impressiveness worthy of 
the subject and the time. For Gercke has aimed rather to illustrate 
method than to record results, and, choosing for this purpose naturally 
those subjects in which he has himself worked, he unconsciously focuses 
the light not less upon himself than upon his subject. The chapter on 
“Greek History” (by Lenschau) is very instructive and interesting. It is 
one of the few fields in which large and comprehensive interpretations of 
the material have been undertaken—in the histories of Holm, Beloch, 
Péhlmann, Busolt, Meyer, Niese, and others—a circumstance due doubt- 
less to the great modifications which historiography in general has 
undergone through the influence of new political, economic, and socio- 
logical points of view. The chapter on “Roman Public Law” (by Stein) 
devotes much space to the analysis and characterization of Mommsen’s 
great work. Although the writer’s estimate is in the highest degree 
laudatory, yet I could not but feel that his description of Mommsen’s 
bold constructive and subjective method wnust awaken suspicion con- 
cerning the validity of such method, and inspire a sympathy for Madvig’s 
valiant protest, which for Stein is essentially a retrogressive step. The 
brief chapter on “Greek and Roman Metric” (by Radermacher), with 
which the work opens, is a disappointing performance. No adequate 
conception of the present trend of this chaotic subject can be gained 
from it, though there was much here both of presentation and criticism 
to invite treatment. The review of “Roman Literature” (by Kroll) is 
painstaking and thorough within the limits of space prescribed, though 
it fails somewhat of its opportunity to illustrate in a large way the 
historical continuity of Greek and Roman literature. The chapter on 
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“Latin Grammar” will disappoint American scholars from the fact that 
syntax is treated only very cursorily by Kroll, who at the last moment 
was compelled to assume the subject which Skutsch had undertaken, 
but through illness was prevented from treating. The other chapters 
which make up the book are: “Greek Grammar,” by Hoffmann; “Greek 
Philosophy” (a very thorough review, though rather from the stand- 
point of literary history), by Prachter; “Mathematics, Mechanics, and 
Astronomy,” by Heiberg; “Greek Medicine,” by Wellman; “Roman His- 
tory,” by Holzapfel; “Greek Public Antiquities,” by Swoboda; “ Private 
Life of Antiquity,” by Blimner; “Ancient Geography,” by Ruge; 
Ancient Religion,” by Bloch. 

Where so much is offered it will seem ungrateful to complain that 
anything is wanting. But, surveying the developments of the past 
twenty-five years, nothing is more striking than the fact that out of 
classical philology have grown several new and quasi-independent “ phi- 
lologies,” so to speak. Surely nothing could more justly challenge the 
interest of the devotees of the mother-science than to follow the devel- 
opment of these lusty offshoots of the parent stem. I have in mind such 
subjects as the Greek papyri, Byzantine literature and history, and—a 
subject especially difficult to survey—the new mediaeval Latin philology. 
G. L. Henpricxson 


Bacchylides, The Poems and Fragments. Edited with Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Prose Translation. By R. C. JeBB. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1905. Pp. xviiit524. 15s. 


It is neither desirable nor possible in our space to discuss the endless 
questions of text and interpretation suggested by Jebb’s Bacchylides 
The reviewer can only express his gratitude for this, the latest of many 
gifts of the master from whom we shall receive no more. If the word 
“definitive” is ever in place, it applies to Jebb’s editing. This does not 
mean that he is infallible, but it expresses our recognition of a finish of 
form that may well be the despair of imitation, and a fulness of well- 
ordered content that supplies all the materials even of divergent judg- 
ments. His translations are as idiomatic as Jowett’s, as exact and inevit- 
able as Munro’s. His astonishing virtuosity fills long lacunae with verse 
which, if not what Bacchylides actually wrote, is what he would gladly 
have signed, and his modest common-sense offers these towrs de force as 
mere indications of the probable meaning. He unites German critical 
erudition in the constitution of a text and the compilation of a commen- 
tary with French skill in the presentation of his matter and the instine- 
tive poetic feeling that ought to be, if it is not always, the birthright of 
English scholarship. Of “investigators” and investigations there is no 
lack. But we shall not soon see another such editor. 
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The introduction presents first a life of the poet, including an account 
of the island of Ceos and of the court of Hieron, and a convincing, 
though reluctantly maintained, argument that the spiteful allusion 
dxpavra ynpverov (QO. 2. 96) is aimed at the pair Bacchylides and Simonides. 
Bacchylides’ place and rank in Greek literature is then defined in a lucid 
sketch of the history of lyric poetry from Terpander to Timotheus and the 
feeble successors of Philoxenus. The decline of Greek lyric is not, in 
accordance with the fashionable doctrine of the évolution des genres, 
attributed to the rise of the Attic drama— itself largely lyrical—but to 
the spirit of musical and aesthetic zapavoyéa that Plato deprecates in the 
Republic and in a notable passage of the Laws (700, 701), which Jebb 
brings into due prominence. A chapter “well nourished with facts” is 
devoted to the style of Bacchylides, his vocabulary in detail, his new 
compounds, the inevitable comparison with the more sublime but harsher 
genius of Pindar, his reputation and popularity in antiquity down to the 
sixth century, his influence upon Horace, and similar topics. One is 
pleased to observe, in passing, that Jebb does not accept the prevailing 
sentimental overestimate of “Longinus,” “who sometimes enlarges rhe- 
torically on propositions which now seem platitudes.” About 100 pp. 
are given to details of dialect, grammar, metrical schemes, and the 
papyrus, including two autotype plates and the text of the whole. 

The metrical schemes are judiciously presented in simple longs and 
shorts, with an occasional '—. Blass, Schréder, and Wilamowitz can never 
stir us to the rapturous enthusiasm and naive faith aroused by our first 
discovery of Schmidt. We cannot learn a new theory of Greek metres 
every twenty years— especially if we have come to distrust the ears of 
the gentlemen who invent them. Jebb is admirably discreet: “ Profes- 
sor Blass prefers to describe” dactylo-epitritic “as being xar’ évér\uov 
eldos for reasons fully given in the preface to his Bacchylides”— 
“‘olwae S€ pe akynKoévar ov GadOs évorALov TE Tia dvoualovros— Kai diiayBov 
Kai KpytiKo’s Kata Tpoxatov xai—Choriambic dimeter,” he seems to say. 

The introductions to the odes are printed together in fifty-five pages. 
They are accompanied by chronological tables of the chief epinikia and 
of the reign of Hieron. In accordance witb the now generally received 
chronology, Pindar Pyth. i is assigned to 470, Ol. i with Bacch. v to 476. 

The translation and notes are what we expect from the editor of 
Sophocles. There is space only to quote a few felicities, and to note the 
treatment of some doubtful or disputable points: i, str. 7, BaOvdeiedos, 
“steeped in sunshine.”— i. 34, xpee[ds te ovpBolAot payas, “when a call to 
fight came upon him.”—i. 64, 7d 88 rdvrwv eipapeiv ovdev yAvxi, etc., “ mor- 
tals find no sweetness in opulence” is perhaps too restricted. Is not the 
idea rather akin to that of Heraclit., fr. 110 (D), dvOpumos yiverOar dxooa 
GeXovow ovk duewov? — ili. 13, olde rupywOevta wAotrov wy peAap | paper Kpvr- 
rew oxotw, “knows how to keep the lofty fabric of his fortunes from being 
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wrapt in a mantle of darkness.” “The image is that of a lofty and 
stately edifice made strong against assault.” This can hardly be got out 
of the Greek. The idea is rather that he knows how to make a generous 
use of his wealth; cf. Pind. Jsth. i. 67, N. i. 31.—iii. 18, iydaddrATwv, 
“high tripods, richly wrought.” “Deep-chased” is rejected. — iii. 22, dedv 
tus dyAalérw, 6 yap apurtos dABwv, “that is the best pledge of welfare.” 
—iii. 51, 6 yap mpodavys Ovaroiow éxfioros pévwv, “for the violent death 
which is foreseen,” etc. Is it not rather “imminent,” “apparent” 
death, rpopavys being a synonym for the idiomatic pawopevos? —iii. 96, 
ov & ddabeia xadav, “and along with thy genuine glories.” —v. 26, vopara 
% é arpirw yaa, etc., “he plies his wing of delicate plumage in the 
illimitable void, sped by the breath of of the west wind, conspicuous 
in the sight of men.” — v. 40, xpvodraxus Ads, “morning with her golden 
ray.” —v. 172, xAwpavxeva, “in the fresh bloom of youth;” cf. the inter- 
esting discussion, Appendix, p. 473.—vii. 9, éx’ dvOpwHroow, “among 
men,” with rodvfnAwtaros.— vii. (5), civ dAabeia 5 wav Adpre xpéos, “ for 
only [?] by the voice of truth can anything be set in a full light.” — viii. 28, 
dotpwv Siuxpive pan, “makes the rays of the stars seem pale beside her 
own.” —ix. 43, émit maou | wouxiAov rogov titative, “aims his wily shaft at 
wealth.” — xiv. 47, ris mp@ros Adywv dpxev dixaiwy, “who was the first to plead 
the righteous cause.” Rather: “to plead his claim of right.” —xvii. 43, od 
yap padiovaity ép | dovra pi ’vrvyxeiv xaxe, “for it is not easy to achieve deed 
after deed without chancing upon evil.” “The unbroken series of his vic- 
tories argues that Theseus is under divine protection.” This is, of course, a 
possible reference of yap to Geds adrév dpua above. But it is much simpler 
to refer it to dikas ddixovww dppa pyoerau. This better suits the associa- 
tions of épdovra, and yields a familiar and pertinent Greek moral; cf. 
Pind. Nem. iv. 32, péLovra tu xai rabeiv gouxev. [Plato] Epist. 8. 352 d, rd 8 
ovdapds padrov woAAG kaka Sp@vra To's dAXovs pH Ov Kal mao ye ad’Tov TOAAG 
érepa. Rep. 365 c, od padiov dei AavOavew kaxov dvta. Antiphon, fr. 58 (D). 
This interpretation is confirmed by the following line, ravr’ év ra dodtxa 
xpovw TeAcirai, Which applies much more fitly to the evil end that surely 
awaits the wicked, than to the possible misfortunes that might have 
befallen Theseus but for the protection of God. 

I have already spoken of the skill displayed in the conjectural filling- 
out of lacunae. Jebb’s verses fit smoothly and naturally into their places, 
and are free from the elaborate ingenuities and harshness that mar most 
efforts of this kind. A typical example is iii. 72. Jurenka excogitates: 
ti got Madea ore reprvos aiwy | &pev Os epdpepov ddiov o6€ | vos oKomieis 
Bpaxvxpovwrar’ dAAwv; adding the delicious comment: “ Wahrscheinlich 
gab es also dort Sanatorien.” Jebb simply writes: as 8 év MaXéa ort 
xeiua. Saipwy | ef’ Ovos epapepov aly’ inor: | Kaipu oxomeis: Bpayds appv aiwv. 
Neither is more than a guess. But there can be no doubt which repro- 
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Studies in Roman History. By E. G. Harpy. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1905. Pp. ix+349. $1.60. 


This volume is made up of a series of papers which have already been 
published in another form, so that a critical estimate of its contents is 
not needed here. The first ten essays are a reprint of the author’s book 
on Christianity and the Roman Government. To this nucleus have 
been added the following papers, republished from various classical 
journals: “Legions in the Pannonian Rising,” “Movements of the 
Legions,” “The Provincial Concilia,” “Imperium Consulare or Pro- 
consulare,” “Plutarch, Tacitus, and Suetonius, on Galba and Otho,” 
and “A Bodleian MS of Pliny’s Letters to Trajan.” Students of Roman 
history will hear with great regret that the condition of the author’s eyes 
will prevent him from prosecuting his studies further. He was even 
compelled to republish these papers without making a thorough revision 
of them. Representing as they do the best results which classical 
scholarship had reached at the time of their appearance, these Studies 
furnish us indirectly an interesting proof of the activity of scholars in the 
field which they cover. To take only one point by way of illustration. 
At pp. 260 ff. of the article on “ Provincial Concilia” there is an interest- 
ing discussion of the title and functions of the priest-president of the 
Koinon of Asia, and yet no mention is made of the important contribu- 
tions which Fougéres, Buchner, Ramsay, Beurlier, Brandis, Liebenam, 
and Cumont have made to the subject, nor are the Inser. Gr. ad res Rom. 
pert. referred to. All of these have been published in the short interval 
which has elapsed since the first appearance of the article in question in 
the English Historical Review. Notwithstanding the fact, however, that 
the author was unable to revise these papers in the light of recent investi- 
gations, they well deserved to be collected in a permanent form. 

Frank Frost Apportt 


Grundriss der griechischen Geschichte, nebst Quellenkunde. Von 
Rospert POHiMANN. Miller’s Handbuch, III. Bd., 4te Abt., 
3te vermehrte und verbesserte Auflage. Munchen: Beck’ 
sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1906. Pp. ii+307. M. 5.50. 


This is a useful book. Its several chapters are prefaced by brief 
characterizations of the sources. Its body proper presents a sober narra- 
tive of Greek history. This is interrupted at numerous points by notices 
of the divergent views of modern scholars, and here and there by close 
analyses of social and political movements. A work like this does not 
make light reading. It does not leave much room for historical con- 
struction in the best sense of the term—for the sympathetic interpreta- 
tion and artistic delineation of men, situations, and institutions. Even a 
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mature person should not make his first acquaintance with Greek history 
through it. But if the reader has already acquired a fair knowledge of 
the facts of the subject, he can find conveniently collected in Péhlmann’s 
book the data and view-points which are essential to an intelligent dis- 
cussion and understanding of the problems in which Hellenists are at 
present interested. The book is to be heartily recommended to the better 
sort of graduate students and high-school teachers in this country, and 
something like it in English would be a distinct boon. 

Those who possess the second edition need not hasten to buy the 
third. It contains additions and corrections, to be sure, but they consist 
mainly of personal reflections and bibliographical notes. They do not 
alter the work materially. 

The reviewer finds fault in the book with the distribution of emphasis. 
Will it not give a false impression of the worth of Greek politics to devote 
twenty pages to an analysis of the demoralized public life of Demosthe- 
nes’ time, and hardly a paragraph to an examination of the Periclean 
democracy? Will it not confirm a, let us hope, discarded notion of the 
value of Hellenism to give forty-two pages to Philip and Alexander, and 
only forty-seven to the following two centuries? These forty-seven, 
moreover, are the least reliable and adequate in the whole volume. They 
contain, for example, hardly an item upon Athens after 307 B. 0. which 
will stand a close scrutiny. 


WItuiam Scott Frerauson 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


The Romanization of Roman Britain. By F. J. HAVERFIELD. 
London: Frowde, 1906. Pp. 33. 2s. 6d. 


This is a paper read before the British Academy on November 29, 
1905, reprinted from Vol. II of its Proceedings. The author, who is well 
and favorably known for his special studies of the Roman remains in 
Britain, here presents in simple form the sum of our knowledge of the 
extent and character of the Roman civilization in the island, traces its 
rise and decay, points out the slight evidences of local Celtic art in the 
midst of that derived from Italian models, and elucidates the course of 
events, in so far as they are known, which led to the complete extinction 
of classical life under the superior force of the Celt in the west and north 
and the Saxon in the east. He finds that at best only the eastern and 
southern lowlands had been thoroughly Romanized. Here the evidence 
of graffiti is adduced to show that even the lower classes spoke Latin as 
their native language; whereas in the northern and western uplands, 
occupied by the Roman troops, the mass of the people was still Celtic, 
with only a veneer of Latin polish. Nevertheless, the extensive potteries 
of Castor and Chesterton, which produced for local use a decorated ware 
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with purely Celtic motifs — the so-called Castor ware — were clearly within 
the Romanized area. I must here enter a counter-protest to Haverfield’s 
against the discarding of the term “Samian ware” (p. 17, n. 2); the latter 
is so manifestly false that, being archaeologically dead, it would be a 
great pity to attempt to revive it, while admitting the clumsiness of the 
terms “pseudo-Arretine” and terra sigillata now generally in use. I 
note only one slight matter for comment. An inscription of Avaricum 
Biturigum (Bourges) in Aquitania (CTL. XIII. 1194) is cited p. 4, n. 1, 
with the remark: “The fact that a freedman was ‘curator’ does not imply 
that the body of Roman citizens at Bourges were not freeborn.” But the 
inscription bears no evidence whatever that the man in question was a 
freedman. The article is illustrated with two small maps and twelve 
figures. 
Grorce N. Otcorr 
Co.tumBIA UNIVERSITY 


A Handbook of Latin Homonyms. By Grorce B. Hussey. 
Boston: Sanborn, 1905. Pp. xxxii+179. $1.50. 


This book treats of groups of words of identical spelling, whether 
they differ in vowel quantity or not—i. e., of homographs as well as 
homonyms. All such groups that occur in more than one sense in the 
works of Caesar, Nepos, Sallust, Cicero (Orations), Vergil, Horace, 
Terence, Tacitus, and Livy, are listed alphabetically and supported by 
numerous citations. Homonyms whose counterparts are not used are 
relegated to the bottom of the page. The author’s chief purpose, though 
nowhere clearly stated, seems to be to help tiros in Latin when, for 
example, they confuse ést and est. The girl who uses Dr. Hussey’s list 
will not make Aeneas weep on account of his wife’s complexion (lacrimas 
.... pelle Creusae). But many such riddles are treated only in the 
confusing supplementary list; and the boy who mistakes an abl. sing. 
acervo for a verb needs help quite as much as he would if the verb acervo 
were actually found somewhere else. The translation inserted “for the 
purpose of identifying the homonym” is usually unnecessary and will 
sometimes prove a serious stumbling-block; e. g., under aedes, nom. and 
acc. pl., “house,” lurk four instances of aedes meaning “temples.” Errors 
in references and the like occur at the rate of three or four to the page — 
some of them due to taking Merguet on faith. Mistakes in hidden 
quantity, such as disco and missus, are frequent. The book embodies a 
good idea, but in its present form is not entirely satisfactory. 

E. H. Srurtevant 
Inpiana UNIVERSITY 
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The Syntax of the Boeotian Dialect Inscriptions. By Epitx 
FRANCES CLAFLIN. Bryn Mawr Dissertation. Bryn Mawr, 
1905. Pp. 93. $1. 


The author speaks in her introduction of the neglect of syntactical 
work in the Greek dialect inscriptions, systematic study of this sort being 
practically confined to the Attic. She states that the purpose of the 
present treatise is to fill this lack as far as Boeotian is concerned. In this 
dialect, which shows so many peculiarities of form and orthography, it 
might reasonably be expected that early syntactical peculiarities would 
likewise be retained. But, as Dr. Claflin says (p. 11), “the value of the 
testimony of inscriptions as to syntax is, in some respects, far less than 
we could wish. This is due, on the one hand, to the paucity of material, 
especially of the earlier period, and on the other hand to the limitations 
of language largely conventional and artificial.” The value of this sort 
of work, however, can scarcely be estimated until the other dialects have 
been studied in the same way. The universal grammar of the Greek 
language could hardly fail to be broadened and strengthened by a com- 
prehensive treatment of the syntax of all the Greek dialect inscriptions, 
even though no remarkable peculiarities are to be found in any one 
dialect. From this standpoint the present study is a valuable piece of 
work. The author has chosen rightly to present “a general view of the 
syntax of the dialect as a whole, rather than a mere summary of pecul- 
iarities.” Such a summary, however, would be a valuable addition to the 
work as it stands. 

There are three lists or tables prefixed, of which the first and third 
will be especially appreciated by anyone who has endeavored to study 
the Boeotian inscriptions. The first (pp. 13-15) is a classification accord- 
ing to subject-matter, which shows how large a proportion are proxeny 
decrees, military lists, and short inscriptions on grave steles. The second 
list is a chronological table, following, with a few exceptions, Dittenberger; 
the third, a useful table of parallel references to Dittenberger, Larfeld, 
Meister, and Cauer. 

The variations from literary usage are, as one would expect, in the 
direction of greater freedom. Any part of the sentence which can be 
readily supplied from the context may be omitted, Boeotian inscriptions 
extending this usage even farther than the Attic. In illustration may be 
cited the omission of the optative of the verb of giving in superscriptions 
(p. 28), of verbs of paying and hiring (p. 30), and of the article before 
the father’s name, even when in the genitive (p. 39 and note). The early 
use of the possessive phrase with ids is also to be noted (p. 42). This 
occurs in manumission documents dating before 150 B.c., while in Attic 
it is used only after 69 8.c. The construction with ddim of two accu- 
satives is unusual and interesting. Dr. Claflin suggests that it may be a 
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case of analogy with aparrw, in this sense the opposite of ddinm 
(p. 49, note). 

There is a clear discussion of prepositions, but there are few peculiari- 
ties in Boeotian use, and even of these some are a little doubtful on 
account of the small amount of material. The use of & with both 
accusative and dative is a well-known peculiarity of this dialect as of 
others. apa with the accusative, where the dative would be expected, 
may show, as the author says (p. 63), the tendency toward freer use of 
the accusative in late Greek, especially with prepositions. A convenient 
table of conjunctions and indefinite relatives with subjunctives and 
optatives is given on p. 75. Indeed, the clearness and the good arrange- 
ment of the material throughout are heartily to be commended, and the 
work is a good model for future studies of this kind. 


Heten M. SEARLES 
Mount Hotyoke COLLEGE 


Signacula medicorum oculariorum. Recensuit AEMILIVS Espk- 
RANDIEU, Instituti Franco-Gallici socius ab epistolis. Ex cor- 
poris inscriptionum Latinarum volumine XIII. 3. 2, seorsum 
edita. Accedunt Tabulae LXVIII. Parisiis: apud Ernes- 
tum Leroux, 1905. Pp. 174+ tab. lxviii. 


This is the formal publication of the interesting epigraphic monu- 
ments known as oculists’ seals, reprinted in separate form from Vol. XTIT 
of the Corpus. Two hundred and twenty examples were known at the 
time that this collection was made, besides thirteen impressions made 
with seals in ancient times on terra-cotta vessels and on bits of eye-salve 
(pastilli) discovered at Rheims. By far the largest number of seals was 
found in Gaul and the district along the Rhine, and in Britain. Only a 
few came to light in Italy and one each in Spain and Africa. Some 
scholars have explained the wide prevalence of these seals in Gaul and 
Britain by supposing that they were in some way connected with the 
teachings of Druidism, but M. Espérandiecu finds no grounds whatever 
for such a belief. It is suggestive that the names of the eye-lotions and 
ointments (collyria) are Greek words transliterated, and futhermore, 
while the names of the doctors show Roman nomina, the cognomina are 
usually Greek; rarely do Gallic names occur. None of these “eye 
specialists” are known from other sources. Besides the matter contained 
in the Corpus—exhaustive descriptions of each seal, a chapter of a 
general character, full indices — this volume is also provided with plates 
which reproduce the exact form of all the extant seals and impressions. 


Watrter Dennison 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 








